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When ordering Books, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, please state that you 
saw them advertised in The New-England or 
The National Journal ef Education, 


MUSIC BOOKS. 
The School Song Book! 


For Young Ladies’ Seminaries and Normal Schools. 
By C. EVEREST, 
Prof. of Music in the Girls’ Normal School of Phila. 
Mr. his ition, is well qualified to judge of the 
needs ‘of the class Searnecs that use this excellent book. 
It fhas, on its commodious pages, a full elementary course, 
and numerous elegant two-part and three-part songs, by the 


Price or $6.00 per dozcn. 


GOOD NEWS. cts.) Nice Sab. School Book. 
WORLD OF SONG. ($2.50) Large book bound music. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 
EMINENT MUSICAL COMPOSERS 


This charming and very useful book, by L. B. EETNO, 
brings before us the prominent incidents in the lives 
composers, including most of the eminent talent of = last 
three centuries. Among the henorable many are 
erz, Hummel, Kreutzer, Lulli, Meh 
olese, agen Richter, Salieri, » 
dei nod Stradella, and of course, those of the 
Masters.’’ Deserves a place in every library. 


Price $1.75. 


I Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


RIDPATH'S 
HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 


Ruth, the Gleaner. Last Will & Testament. 
. By J. A. Burrerriecp. By Kart Merz. 

*An American Opera in| * A Sparkling Amateur 
5 acts, worthy the study of 
real artists, yet not beyond | rooms. Full of wit and spir- 
the reach of capable ama-| ited music. Needs no spe- 
teurs. Particulars sent free. | cial costume. Specimen copy, 
Sample copy in paper, $1.00. | $1.00, Circulars free. 


PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 

A_ book for teacher and student. A CLEAR and 
SIMPLE Gurpe to musicat knowledge and composition. It 
covers the WHOLE GROUND in a manner so simple as 
to be comprehended the youngest pupil. Includes 730 
questions, illustrated 2 examples. WANT 
NSVER BEFORE MET. $1.00, postpaid. 


PALMER'S SONG HERALD. 


Mr. H. R. PALMER was the originator of the class of 
$s of which ee is the latest and, by all odds, the best. 
Over 200,000 copie, of his “SONG KING” were sold. 
‘SONG HERALD” WILL DO MORE. It is an im- 
provement on ali former books for Singing Schools and 
Classes, Price 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. 
Specimen and full particulars of Cayrcn’s Musicat Vis- 
!TOR, Containing $2.00 worth of ed music, matter, 
etc. will be sent Free on receipt of postage. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 


805 Broadway, N. ¥. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
113 COW 22 


Instruction in Painting 
ON CHINA AND TILES. 

A full assortment of moist and dry Enamel Colors for 
painting on China and Tiles. White China and Tiles in 
great variety, and every thing required for Enamel Painting. 

China and Tiles Painted to Order, and Lessons given by 
Competent artists, for Price List. 


Address apply TH RE WALTER 
} of Tables and Miscellany. Also 
in 
Boston and New England generally << eow tf 


$i peryr. Anna Randall- 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave, NEW YORK. | 5S 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 

Asthe demand for the American Kindergarten system, as 
taught by Miss Cos, is so rapidly increasing, lessons will be 
given every with an for practical ap- 
plication in the Kindergarten durt 

With this new ——— of the Froebel ideas to American 
wants, the possibilities of the Kin are in- 
creased, the “Alphabets of Color and Form are completed, 


and the child so prepared for the Al — nr: 
that learni It is a well- 
known fact that the Froebel Gifts and Occu “ts han 37 

t in an 


ed 
ilies supplied. 
Word” 24 vols., ehildven, 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Preet,__ COLLEGE MILL, MASS. 


Offers superior tutequmente to to young men seeking a thor- 
ough nem] or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influence 
of the city with the retirement of or country. 

Expenses rate. Liberal to needy students by | Mardod 
opeessige and gratuities. io courses of study are 


ered: 
I, The usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


of A. B. 
IL A course of four for the 


ive work in the 
IV. A School) of 
year fo for graduates vinity 
for June pen 18th. 
information. addr: 


For additional i 
Pror. CHARLES E. 
106 College Hill 


Harvard Examinations for Women, 
CAMBRIDGE, JUNE, 1877. 
For information, Secretaries at the centres of 
examination: 114 Iston Street, Boston, Mass. 
60 Fi my New York. 


BOOK SLATE. These 
SLATE or 
for the last 


— Towns, and of SC HOOLS. Leadi 
and Stationers 

BOOK SLATE treet, corner of Church. 

Catalogues free: Sample to 107 t 


ENGLISH OLASSIOAL SCHOOL 
No, 10 Somerset St, Boston. Batablished A. D, 1008) 


The course of is arranged to secure a 
aration for Harvard University and for the Scientific ctook. 


cation. (102 tf) YR 


AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 


uition, Board, and Inciden 350 per 

vance, quarterly. Spring Term n Feb. For in- 
formation, address A. W. BROWN, Principal. 


C. S. COLBY resumes in- 
attention to 


struction in Voice Culture Oct. z 


ails SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
41418 CugstnuTt St., For Ci yas 

Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all classes of 

students. Attention to Conversation, Oratory, Vocal Culture, 

Beading and Recitation. Chartered March,1875. Grants di- 
omas. Both sexesadmitted. Spring Term opens on 

Anis 23. Send for catalogue. 

1134 J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., President. 


BW-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 
A sea-side music school for for Teachers and 


Pupils, com- 
TOURIEE. Mose Send or Gree 


EACHERS INTRODUCED for all tments. Address 

“Amer. Educational Union,’ 7137 Broadway, New- 

York. Monthly Reports for Vacancies. Established 
1857. Send for Mutual Plan and A pplication Form. 


CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 


372 West-Fourth St., 


Watrer K. Fosas (Grad. Bost. Univ. 
seh. Gitar Se Send for circular to No. Cambridge, Mase. 


More Popular Than Ever! 


Greenleaf’s 


New Primary Arithmetic, 
New Elementary Arithmetic, 
New Practical Arithmetic, 


New Mathematical Series, 


COMPRISING 


New Elementary Algebra, 
New Higher Algebra, 
New Elementary Geometry. 


will save much valuable time for the teacher, being arranged 


Nashua, Somerville, 
Marlboro, Holliston, 
St. Albans, Waterbury, 
Glastonbury, Berlin, 
Bristol, Litchfield, 
Vernon, Brewster, 
Webster, Mansfield, 


This Series has recently been much improved by the addition of a large number of practical Test Examples, which 


as Review Exercises. 


The following are a few of the cities and towns in which these new books are in use, and giving entire satisfaction : 


Haverhill, Jersey City, 
Belmont, Paterson, 
Woodstock, Elizabeth, 
Putnam, Atlantic City, 
Haddam, Hoboken, 
Douglass, Woonsocket, 
So. Hadley, Kingston. 


The above is only a partial list where the Series is in general use. 


«= Before making changes in Text-Books on Mathematics, 
examine these new and improved editions. 


Correspondence solicited by 


ROBT. 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St,, Boston. 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 


il COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 


resources, among 

Scientific, Biblical, Prepara’ 
ress Lucius H. D.D., Prest. 82 zz 

UNIVERSITY. 

Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PaTrTen. 

Bua COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
address President A. L. Cuarin. is 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday | in June; next session 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. ==. DovuGtas. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, ¥ 
both sexes. Address the President, J. 


BURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. ae both sexes 
D Scientific, and ‘Normal courses on 
penses ; climate 32m 


Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smrru, D.D., LL.D. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
BGORY, Regent. 
Gt or oRICULIORE. 


COLLEG 
LLEGE OF ENGINEE 
COLLEGE OF 

yows 

address the 

IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, ee ve For 
1. W. Anpeews. 

logue, address the President, Atzx. Burns, D. 


co RS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIEN 
89 RTS. 
COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. 
the Presider Grorcs F. D. = 
address the President, C. B. ULBERT. 
Ohio. For cata- 
address the 
IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEG 
lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines. 
UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 alae 
Boston). E. H. ag President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 


Cons 
and Scientific. Rev Rev. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


ear opens in August, closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benron. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
address Pref. 456 Mast sich 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical 


‘or announcement apply te Dr. R. E. 
Deen o. Bos 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SCIENTIFIC 
R. RuGG.as, N. H. 
or catalogues 1 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, 
RENSSELAER POF. 
A School of Civil ~ 


Drowns, Troy, 
HEFFIEL. AENTIFIC SCHOOL of Vale 
College. Ads.ess Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct 
WAERBEN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 

dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology echnology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


W INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Tuomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


16 
INSTITUTE. 
-sng, Address Prof. Cuas. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Semi: for Young Ladies in the State. 


Address Miss Anniz E. Jonnson, Principal. 
HAPPELL HILL Female Co 
Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Pitts, D.D., 82 zz 


DE4*. ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 
superior, charges low. Jas. P. Waston, Princ. tf 


‘Sims 


LASEL& SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Mass. home of excellent advan- 


Young 


French and Ger- 
(Continued on next page,) 
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INSTITUTE, Bosten, Mess 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gzo. Gannutt, Princ. 
— ORLANDO LEACH, 142 & 144 Grand St., New York, Fi 


FEMALE COLL. AND INSTITUTES. 


NEY SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratron, A.M., 


READ Ladies, 


Greens, — 


SWARTHMO ORE COLLEG tare of 
E. t., Swarthiniore i, elaware Co., Pa. 
States im the Union. 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 

information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 
FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 

Mass. Summer Term begins April 3. 


For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss Evten 
M. Haske. Principal. 106 22 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Founded 


Prest. John Adams. Preveres | College in 
most manner. Dimmocx, 
ARRE ACADEMY, Vt., has two 
a Classical arid Scientific. J. S. Spautpine, cipal.” 


INSTITUTE, Randol N. ¥. 
Well endowed, thorough, pl homelike. 


catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D. 


HAUNCY- HALL 


caralogues Bent. Mitts Principal. 

SEMINARY, Barre, Vit. A first-clas: 
Boarding School for both sexes, Expenses 

For catalogue address Henry Priest, Principal. 8 zz 


ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and | 


Commercial College. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. 


Normal Agricultural Inst., 
Hamfton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 


colored race. Address L. C. AnmsTrowe. 66 2 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcer 
ter, Mass. C. B. Marcas, Superintendent. 56 


ALLEY INSTITUTE, M 
Conn. 4 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Bucxtyn, A.M. 


W-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for wy 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. 


peace ACADEMY, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for Scien 
Schools, and Business. Address Geo. H. Corr, Princ. 


T. ind ACADEMY, St Ve. Vt, 
has su tages for Classical and 
ing. T. T. Principal. 


LD COLL. INS 


ILLISTON SEMINARY. Easthampton, 
Complete in its equipments for for Classical and Sion 
study. Apply to Rey. J. M. Wurrom, Principal. 


_ Address N. T. West Newton, Mass. 
ARNER’S Polytechnic Business Sates, 
Providence, R. I. The most institution 
learning in the State. Send ro cts. fer catalogue. Address 
W. W. Principal. 3425 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


NNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 


zz I. N. CARLETON, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Course tudy in Norma’ Department, two years. 
For circulars, address 
1122 CHARLES A. MORFY. Principal. 


M4**- STATE NORMAL ART 
28 Scnoot St., BOSTON. 
Director 


Fer circulars address the Curator, atthe School. 622 
USETTS 
STATE SCHOOL, 
Worcestsr. 
Address E. H. Principal. 55 


STATE NORMAL SHOOL, 
of tw Years” A Special and Advanced 

course years. 
Ceurse for special classes of students. — for Circulas 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOO L, IN 
™ — term will begin Feb. 1 
ELLEN HYDE. Priocipal. 
I 
SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 


For 
For catalogues address the Principal, D.B. Hacar, Ph.D 


sim J. W. Dicxuwsom, Principal 
KINDERGARTENS. 


m0 CENTRAL NORMAL, MOD D 


; 


tific | of 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Analytical Balances and Weights; Im 

5-inch sparks. Received First Prize at Phi 

and rare and pure Chemicals.” 
Large cloth-bound Catalogues, 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS ; 


AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, . 


oved Holtz Electric Machines, $25 each, giving 
Iphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish, 


M.B.—/ have no partner in business. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Scientific 


TECHNOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


> 301 WASHINGTON ST. « 


cation. 


313 


Zuccato’s Patent Papyrograph, 
Duplicating Writings, Maps, Drawings, Designs, Etc. 


To this invention we call the attention of all officials connected with 
Colleges, Academies, and Public Schools,— of Professors, Trustees, and 
Superintendents. By it the process is developed of producing from one to 
a thousand /ac-similes of any Dasicn, Mar Drawinc, EXAMINATION 
Parsr, or Manuscript of any character. The vaue of this invention will 
be at @nce APPRECIATED when its CAPABILITIES are understood. A few of 
its unfailing points are economy of TIME and MONRY, and a CONTROL of 
your own WORK. 
a letter press. Price-lists and Specimens of Printing forwarded on appli- 


Simple and effectual, it is easily worked, and as clean as 


43 & 45 Shetucket Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


OMDERFUL SUCCESS! 25,000 of the 


Centennial Exposition 
DESCRIBED and ILL STRAT D, sold in 60 days, 
otily coinp low port fonly $2. om. 

t t € n 
derful bits. 1 ted. 2 
cheaper tham any other: everybofly wants it. 
new nt cleared $350 in four weeks. 3000 A gent: 
quickly for proof of the above, opinions of 

wes, and extra terms, HUBBARD 
b 


lishers, Springfield, Mass. 
C j Beware of falsely claimed official and 
aut OM. worthless books. Send for proof. 
100,000 AGENTS WANTED. 
WORK FOR we A sell the two best subscription- 
books of the GENL. CUSTER’S COM. 
PLETE LIFE, illustrated, It is the most fas- 
cinating Bi ed in years. It contains a full 
account of of atthe, his Ais Indian fights 2d. The GREAT 
WEST AND THE PACIFIC COAST, being a trip 
=: ooo miles by Genl. J, F. Rustina, taken by order 
the US Government, tis elegantly illustrated. A 
ei exciting trip. VERY REASONABLE. 
Every one can make money eres books. 
Address HELDON & Co., 
109 m 8 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


A DAY sure, made by Agents se!lin 

$10 to $26 to $25 adh ee Crayons, and Rewa 
Scripture Transparent, 
and Canis. 100 worth $4.00, 
sent id for 75e, Illustrated Ca ogue Sree. J. H. 
BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab. 1830. io3m 


AGENTS WANTED | to 


silver, sent by return mail fer 


Ortisked my tation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: ** , these are mice cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon's cheap concern!” No better 


work in the world. of type end 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
circular, if you wish for cards it will We eG rr 


6s tf 712 Washington S eer, BOSTON, 


VENTILATION. 


IMPROVED WINDOW, WALL, AND ROOF VEN. 
to and Sleeping ments. 
W Weed, publisher Zion's Herald: 
Messrs. Cummings & Sears, architects; Edward Abbott, 
editor Congre old Lanedon S. Ward, Treasurer 
A. B.C ission; R j. N. Baptist Mis- 
Historic Gedeel 
Call or send for Circular. W. KiMB LL, 120 Tre- 
mont st., Boston. Agents wanted in every city and town. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT IS HEALTH, 
Paoli’s Blectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 
Gives a continuous current 
ici shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies by the most 

t merica. Send for Pam- 
shict acd Testimonials, WHITE, No. 


27 Bond Street, N.Y. Say what pa BEWARE 

OF FRAUD. This is the only Blectro- oltaic Chain Belt 

patented, and name registered as in the U. S. 
BAROMETER. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


The SIGNAL-SERVICEK BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU, 
It will detect and indicate 
change in the weather, 12 to 24 
appreaching and from what quarter it comes. 
Invaluable to navigators. 
jan their work according to its 
its cost in a single sea- 
is an accurate ‘er at- 
tached, which alone is worth the price ef the 
jm combination. We send it, express paid, to 
any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 
Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 
H. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIO SAY. 

We have carefully inspected eo above de- 
scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 
it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 

are honorable and reliable.— Boston Post. 


- Syracuse, 
Send immediate! It 


Ship “ Twilight,” San Francisco, Aug. 1, 18 
You can rely on it every time. 
Cart. Cuartas B. Brooks. 
(Please mention this paper in writing.) 89 zz 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Air Pumps; Electrical, Holts, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 


SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 


* | and Grammar Schools, including the “ Boston School Set.” 


Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 
JESSE S. CHE YNVEY, 
Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept 


shout ™* 1 and 3 Bond 8&t., New York. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 


PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c, 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Illustrated { Furniture 10c 
Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c., 10¢ 
J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 


imitations of 
hich so long been 
t these Slates over all other imitations 


regards 
binding we have recent! ‘adopted an. and reduced the one- 
we ap- 
Slates: 


“ 
x 35 
A liberal discount will be made for into 
schools. Sample copies will be furnished ( paid) on 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD, 
ERASABLE SPELLING 
Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) ae Bise 6 by 8 Inches. 


Tablet M’f’g Co., 


509 Volumes in One! 


AGENTS WANTED for the Library of 


Poetry and Song! 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
nglish, Scotch, Irish, and American, 


, BY WM. CULLEN BRYANT. 


had th te ks of all the ts, itself a 


in a lifetime, haps, so the 
ts themsely eir peri uring 
ae m, aces honored by their birth, as 


which they wrote, and the places 
from this ot volume. The handsomest and cheapest 
subscription extant. Having AN IMMENSE SALE. 
Extraterms! Send for Circular. 


nod J, B, FORD & 00., 27 Park Place, N. Y 


TA K E= ponres | We have the 


est and best selling Sta- 


ochage in the world. 
It contains is sheets of pa- 
per, 18 envelopes, —— penholder, “ena pen, and a piece 
of valuable Jewelry. Complete sampl e package, with ent 


pinand ution, nd ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, 

ZS ct 5 with assorted 
Gold Lever Watch to all 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, 


ts. 
articles to one. hel LLOYD 
COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 


Envelope Opener, ages Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
Thread C Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting off hooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily nickel pated and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money, and say it is the best seliing article out. Sam- 
ple 33 cents; Six for $&%. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send fora and your 
town, BRIDE & CO., Broadw 

STATIONERY PAC AGES, “AND 
a ofthe LLOYD COMBINATION 

for $2. BRIDE & Co., 

108 22 169 Broadway, N.Y. 


Jewelry, 


“The success of these Ventilators has 
been complete and entirely satisfactory, 
and can not be questioned.” 

—Boston School Report. 

Call or send for Circulars. 

U. 8. VENTILATION CO., 
102 | (2) 68 Water S8t., Boston. 


ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 


Can obtain the address of a 


SPECIALIST IN CHEMISTRY, 


A graduate and one of the 
most noted German U by applying at this office. 
NEW-ENG. WOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
104 tt) 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


KIMBALL BROS., 
Photographers, 
567 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


College and School Class-Work a Specialty. 


Estimates given on application. 


10 Washington 8t., BOSTON. KIMBALL. 962 (2) A. W. KIMBALL. 
SAVED, Send to us and get @ BINDER for A WEEE tn vow 
Tue Jourwar. $1.25 at our $1.50 by mail. free. HALLE LETT & CO,, Portland, 


DRAWING PAPERS, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, els 
ano DRAWING MATERIALS or KINDS. 
FULTON St. New YorK. 
2 
i 
| 
pr 
| 
= 
zz | 
| twenty-one years of age. Special students received in al edited 
GREYLOCE INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre 
j 
| 
— Box 874 
| 
4 | 
| | | 
| 
3 M. 
are of the greatest i 
‘ a. ———— | of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
E fp water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
C Noisel and Dura These -valuable consi 
ia Hons combined with the chespnets, cannot fail to make it 
| important fact should be borne in mind, that school furni- 
| ing the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
} | with a pared flock, are vet in finish, - 
4 | feetly We have sold many thousands of these 
7 slates with stiff covers beund in cloth, which have given sat- 
ia No. x 8¥/, inches, two marking surfaces. ........ 
BROADWAY,WY gi - receipt price marked against each size. ress 
q = Joun R, Baxzr. 
d 
—— 
4 netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig’s| 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and | 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes ; 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 0, Date, ruled spaces rty-six words, 
columns for number of errors. On the side are 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition onl Dies Dictation Ex- | - _ 
| ever t 
‘ proof composition, can written upon erased | 
__ - | thousands of times. Sam mailed i 
courses in Vormal, — Elementary, and 
| Summer Kndevarten Training lor Lodics. | 
April 5, 1877. Music, and Drawing, wi 
County, Ohia. $3 


NEW-ENGLAND 
Journal 


Volume V. Boston, Mass., Mfarch 29, 18'77, Number 13. 
ceitt poueoe CONTENTS. done under less head-ache and heart-ache from his droll pleasure of sending myself to sleep with Latin as with 
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SEA VOICES. 


BY GEO. S. BURLEIGH. 


The Poet walks the shining sand, 
Ilearing the low, melodious beat 
As of a million dancing feet — 

Of sea-nymphs, hurrying to the Jand, 
And gush of liquid laughters sweet, 

The music of their wheeling band. 


A dowteg smile, an inner light, 
On ruddy lip and deep-blue eye, 
Breaks, like the day on shore and sky, 
From luminous deep beyond our sight! 
The joyous sea-birds wheeling by 
Not gladder than his fancies’ flight. 


But yonder, where a ite cliff 
Clenches a black, defiant fist 
Against the Titan agonist, , 

The mad lips, whitening, grow! as if 
Revenge were in the curdling mist 
Blown off with every passionate whiff. 


A stormy joy, the exultant mood 
Of warriors in the battle’s roar, 
Uplifts the wanderer on the shore; 

The heart beats strong with fiery blood, 
The billows vibrate to its core, 

And give to sea and soul one flood. 


See now the waking dreamer, prone 
Against the brown cliff's granite knee, 
With all the voices of the sea: 
In one melodious monotone, 
Singing a solemn threnody,— 
The murmur of life's infinite moan. 


O, many-voiced! with meanings clear !— 
Since every symbol utters soul,— 
Loud in thy anthem’s thunder-roll, 
Low in thy whispe foam, I hear 
The living God,—who lays his whole 
Creatijon to the listening ear, 
Magnificent Telephone, reverberant everywhere |! 


Pen-Pictures. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU’S SCHOOL-DAYS. 


(Extracts from Harriet Martineau’s Autoiography.) 

“For nearly two years after our return from that 
country visit, Rachel and I were taught at home. Our 
eldest brother taught us Latin, and the next brother, 
Henry, taught us writing and arithmetic ; and our sister, 
French, reading, and exercises. . 

We did not get on well, except with the Latin. Our 
sister expected too much from us, both morally and in- 
tellectually ; and she had not’ been herself carried on 
so far as to have much resource as a teacher. We 
owed to her, however, a thorough grounding in our 
French grammar (especially verbs), which was of excel- 
lent service to us afterwards at school, as was a similar 
grounding in the Latin grammar, obtained from our 
brother. As for Henry, he made our lessons arith- 
metic, etc., his funny time of day; and sorely did his 
Practical jokes and ludicrous severity afflict us. He 


have seemed a most unpromising pupil, my wits were 
so completely shattered by fear and shyness. I could 
never give a definition, for want.of presence of mind. 
I lost my place in class for everything but lessons that 
could be prepared beforehand. I -was always saying 
what I did not mean. The worst waste of time, energy, 
money, and expectation, was about my music. Nature 
made me a musician in every sense. I was never 
known to sing out of tune. I believe all who knew me 
when I was twenty, would give a good account of my 


playing. There was no music that I ever attempted 
that I did not understand, and that I could not ex- 
ecute, under the one indispensable condition, that no- 
body heard me.” 


“T was eleven when that delectable schooling began, 
which I always recur to with clear satisfaction and 
pleasure. There was much talk in 1813 among the 
Norwich Unitarians, of the conversion of an orthodox 
dissenting minister, the Rev. Isaac Perry, to Unitarian 
ism. Mr, Perry had been minister of the Cherry Lane 
Chapel, and kept a large and flourishing boys’ school. 
Of course, he lost, and the chiefgpart of his school. As 
a preacher, he was wofully dull; and he was far too 
simple and gullible for a boys’ schoolmaster, The 
wonder was that his school kept up so long, considering 


how completely he was at the mercy of naughty boys. 
But he was made to be a girls’ schoolmaster. Gentle- 
manly, honorable, well provided for his work, and ex- 
tremely fond of it, he was a true blessing to the chil- 
dren who were under him.” 


“We were horribly nervous, the first day we went to 
school. It was avery large, vaulted room, whitewashed, 
and with a platform for the master and his desk ; and 
below, rows of desks and benches, of wood painted red, 
and carved all over with idle boys’ devices. Some good 
boys remained for a time ; but the girls had the front 
row of desks, and could see nothing of the boys but by 
looking behind them. The thorough way in which the 
boys did their lessons, however, spread its influence 
over us, and we worked as heartily as if we had worked 
together. I remember being somewhat oppressed by 
the length of the first morning,—from nine to twelve,— 
and dreading a similar strain in the afternoon, and 
twice every day ; but in a very few days I got into all 
the pleasure of it, and.a new state of happiness had 
fairly set in. I have never since felt more deeply and 
thoroughly the sense of progression than I now began 
todo. As far as I remember, we never failed in our 
lessons, more or less. Our making even a mistake was 
very rare ; and yet we got on fast. This shows how 
good the teaching must have been. We learned Latin 
from the old Eton grammar, which I, therefore, and 
against all reason, cling to, — remembering the repeti- 
tion days (Saturdays) when we recited all that Latin, 
prose and verse, which occupied us four hours. Two 
other girls, besides Rachel and myself, formed the class ; 
and we certainly attained the capability of enjoying 
some of the classics, even before the two years were 
over. Cicero, Virgil, and a little of Horace, were our 
main reading then; and afterwards, I took great de- 
light in Tacitus. I believe it was a genuine under- 
standing and pleasure, because I got into the habit of 


meant no harm ; but he was too young to play school- 
master, and we improved less than we should have 


thinking in Latin, and had something of the same 


any disgrace, while we certainly obtained, now. and 
then, considerable praise. When Mr. Perry was gone, 
and we were put under Mr. Banfather, oné@ of the mas- 
ters at the grammar school for Latin, Mr. B. one day took 
a little book out of his pocket, and translated from it a 
passage which he desired us to turn into Latin verse. 
My version was precisely the same as the original, except 
one word, (annosa for antigua) and the passage was from 
the Aneid. Tests like these seem to show that we really 
were well taught, and that our attainment was sound, 


as far as it went. Quite as much care was bestowed 
on our French, the grammar of which we learned thor- 
oughly, while the pronunciation was scarcely so bar- 
barous as in most schools during the war, as there was 
a French lady engaged for the greater part of the time.” 


Formalion and Reformation.—No. Ill. 


BY JOHN OGDEN, 
Principal Ohio Central Normal School, Worthington, O. 

When should education begin? Before answering 
this question, it will be well to determine what we mean 
by education. Aside from the popular definitions, 
which, in their way, are all well enough, it means, logic- 
ally and chronologically, just what our topics suggest : 
Formation, first. and most important, both in point of 
strength and purity ; and eformation, second, and 
made necessary by mistakes in early life. Yes, “mis- 
takes /”’ nothing else will account for the condition of 
things as we find them. 

Education is, practically, growth ; and it embraces 
in its processes all that relates to the development and 
maturing of human faculties, whether of body, mind, or 
soul: and hence it gathers into its comprehensive list 
of forces all that affects man, in any of these pri- 
mary or secondary relations, whether for good or evil. 
Education may, therefore, be good or bad : good, if its 
lawful conditions are fulfilled ; bad, if not. Religion 
itself, whether regarded as a system of ethics, or a vi- 
talizing principle, is one of the constituent elements of 
education. Indeed, education is incomplete without it ; 
since, as a system, it addresses itself to man’s judgment 
and reason ; and, as a principle, it touches his moral 
sensibilities, his conscience, his faith ; and in all these 
respects it educates. Education in its completeness is, 
therefore, greater than religion, since it includes the 
latter, and more besides. What a monstrosity would 
education without religion be, if indeed it could exist! 
It would be cold-hearted infidelity. It would be a 
moral iceberg. It would freeze every warm current in 
the veins of humanity. But what would religion be 
without education, if, indeed, it could exist? It would 
be narrow-hearted bigotry. Blind to the true nature 
and interests of man, it would persecute to the death all 
who could not accept the dogmas of its faith. But let 
these two forces be united, and they lift man to the high 
est plain of moral and intellectual dignity. What folly 
to seek their separation, even in our schools! It-can- 
not be done without injury to both. We thereby crip- 
ple and deform man, and interfere with the Divine 
economy ; for “ What God has joined together, let not 
man put asunder,” is as true and as forceful in an edu- 
cational sense, as in a marital, 


Now the question, ‘When does it commence?” is 
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more readily answered. It commences even when the 
influences commence which, in the slightest degree, af- 
fect us, either for good or for evil. It antedates life 
itself, and lays hold upon forces which operate in our 
behalf antecedent to any power which we can volunta- 
rily wield, in their control. This, so far at least as the 
will is concerned, is the irresponsible part of our edu- 
cation. It is, nevertheless, a significant part; since it 
suggests to us the importance of providing, in an intel- 
ligent way, for those who are to succeed us on the stage 
of life ; for, without some wise, precautionary measures, 
the world must continue to go on, as it has hitherto, 
contracting evil habits and practicing vices, only to be 
subjected to the uncertain processes of change, at some 
point, or else to remain insolvent forever. 

There is still another aspect in which this matter can 
be viewed. This perpetual fighting with the evil habits 
and vices of childhood and youth, during their school 
periods, constitutes the sum total of the drudgery of 
teaching. But for this it would be, without an exception, 
a pleasant task to teach. We suffer this accumulation 
of evil, only to tax our utmost endurance, at a time 
when we, and those we teach, can least afford it. And, 
with all our appliances, we seem to make poor headway 
against this evil tide. Our efforts at reformation are 
sadly abortive, because they do not commence soon 
enough, and in a proper manner. The world seems to 
grow worse with age and refinement. Instance the 
shameless greed for gain, for place and power, among 
our more refined American people! /s our education 
really a failure? and does it propose nothing better for 
us in the future? God pity us, if it does not! But I be- 
lieve we are only suffering the legitimate consequences 
of a too secular course of instruction. 
fect, at least, ignored the one essential and vitalizing 
element of our popular education, viz., a religion of 
faith and good works. I believe conscience can be cul- 
tivated and goodness taught as easily and as effectually 
as can arithmetic, or history, or astronomy. Indeed, 
neither these nor any other sciences can be taught with- 
out a due recognition of the wants of the human soul. 
Shall we give heed to these things, or shall we go on 
as heretofore ? 

I have frequently thought, that if one half the effort 
put forth to set people right, after they have been run- 
ning wrong for a time, were expended in consistent 
measures to set them right in the first place, to make 
their surroundings what they should be ; to provide for 
the actual necessities of childhood and youth, at each 
successive period of youth ; to train the spiritual na- 
ture as carefully as we do the intellectual, we should 
get on a great deal more pleasantly in our educational 
work, and at the same time we should lessen, in a 
marked degree, the sum total of human depravity, so 
called. (Please, note the relation of the word “ ‘ofa/,”’) 

It is said, “ An ounce of prevention is better than a 
pound of cure” ; but surely the practice of the people, 
in this regard, does not flatter the truthfulness of this 
popular adage. They not only use the “pound of 
cure,” but they found in order to cure ; and sometimes 
the pound is compounded by pounding; and yet no 
cure! 

Solomon said (some of my readers may have heard 
of this author before. He is sometimes quoted on cor- 
poral punishment: nevertheless, I believe he has a 
good reputation for wisdom): “Tram up a child in 
the way he should go, (the italics are our own), and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” But were 
the common practice of men (and women) put into the 
form of a proverb, it would probably read about as fol- 
lows: “ Train up a child in the ways of evil, and when 
he is old enough and bad enough, then break him into 
the ways of goodness ;” or, in other words, let bad 
habits and evil passions have their sway until the heart 
and mind are callous in sin ; and then set up a howl at 
some protracted meeting, or some such place, in order 
to have him converted. This might all be well enough, 
if the conversion were genuine. But alas, for such re- 


We have in ef-|. 


formation! It is too often the seed sown upon “ stony 
places” or “among the thorns,” if not “by the way- 
side.” There is no depth of earth ; there has been no 
previous culture, no softening amd deepening by sub- 
soiling ; or, it may be, the previous crops of evil weeds 
or thorns have invested the soil to such an extent, that 
the younger shoots of virtue soon wither, or are choked 
and die out. 

Now I have not one word to say against real, genuine 
soul-conyersion ; but much in its favor. In fact, it is 
the first step in the right direction, whether in infancy 
or old age. “Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness,” etc. It is, therefore, the door into the 
Kingdom of Science, as well as into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. But I do object to deferring this matter until 
a period in life when its chances and genuineness are 
diminished, ten to one. In deferred cases, there are 
no early formations from which the word can draw sus- 


and the last state of that mind and heart is worse than 
the first ; since every such failure tends to harden and 
deaden sensibility. There is a more excellent way. 


Here and There Among the Flowers. 
BY S, P. BARTLETT, 


NO. MAYFLOWER. 


O Southern breeze amid the wooded hills 
Breathe tenderly, while golden sunshine fills 
The valley that I love. 


Lift soft the russet drift of winter leaves, 
Delicious air! the sweet Arbutus weaves 
Her sprays of pink below. 


In spicy hollow, search,—in covert dell ; 
O’er the still slopes where winter sunshine fell 
And brightened, day by day. 
Lift the dead leaves, ah, sunny Southern wind, 
And rosy buds, and waxen clusters find, 
And leaves of mossy green! 

We will turn away from the sea, beaming blue as a 
beryl within its marge of silver sands ; basking in the 
smile of an early Spring morning, which calms its 
waves to sparkling ripples, and steals a murmur from 
its heart. The ocean smile lights all within the eye- 
range beautifully ; but to-day we long for a Spring 
flower, and in these brown seaside meadows and pas- 
tures we cannot find one, however soon they may be 
up-peeping. We must seek a lovely little inland nook 
of country, so unlike the coast that it is very singular 
how near it lies. North from the ocean for a pleasant 
half day of country travel, and here we are. River, 
crag and valley, limpid lakelet, dimpling hills, and 
mimic mountain ; broken heights, and little bluffs pic- 
turesquely wooded ; and soft fringes of evergreen pines 
and cedars brushing the landscape here and there, still 
and beautiful, to win us to their covert. It is the veri- 
est miniature marvel of variety in nature I ever saw. 
Lovely in every surprise, whichever way we turn. It 
was my happiness to live in this nest of a valley for 
two pleasant years, and the briefest ramble we could 
take became a perpetual memory, so rich in everything 
the naturalist loves did we find it. t 
Perhaps the first impression we notice, is the warm 
repose that invests the whole. A hush and sweetness 
the hills enclose, while silver reaches of the bright river 
sing a soft undertone of content. Higher strike the 
brown crags, stemmed with crimson branched under- 
shrubs, hung with adventurous trees, and tufted with 
dark, perennial ferns, luxuriantly. They seek the 
golden morning in all its glory, and gain Spring’s ear- 
liest gift. For surely we must climb one of these warm 
rock-ranges, lifting its scarred face to the bended blue, 
to find the first wild home of the repens, — our 
New England Mayflower. She loves the very topmost 
crest of the rock, where intervening vegetation is scant- 
iest between the skies and her little roots. The old 
scarred crag loves the sunbeams, too, and grows very 
warm-hearted under their rays ; so our pretty stars get 
as rosy as the sunrise blush, almost before we dream 
they can have peeped from their Autumn buds. Trail- 


ing among the hardy lichens and mosses, this suffruti- 


tenance ; and it dies for sheer want of natural support :' 


cious little shrubby plant wreaths its hirsute stem and 
pretty leaves, distinctly fresh and green, amid the old 
rocks’ scanty vegetation, bearing small axillary clusters 
of beaming flowers, white, or tinged with pink. Al- 
though it is so often called the Creeping Arbutus, and 
bears its lovely blossoms, delicately pure and exquisitely 
fragrant, through nook and crevice, slope and hollow of 
its rocky home, it is really a trailing shrublet, and does 
not root adventitiously amid the thin -sods, twisted 
fibers, and sheltering leaves, where we trace its wander- 
ing wreath of buds. Lift them, and the mossy stem, 
heavy with cool, dewy blossoms, will be found only pro- 
cumbent. The Cranberry plant,—~ Oxycoccus, or acid- 
berried,—hardy of stem, beautiful of leafage, dainty of 
cup, brilliantly fruited, and lacking the Epigza’s fra- 
grance, — is its cousin, and like it, of prostrate habit. 
To-day, upon our winter garden, as we might almost 
call the gray, lichened, ferny rock, we shall not find a 
large offering of Epigza in open flower, but enough to 
well reward our search ; while the rosy buds, fully as 
beautiful, will expand for days at home, in a warm sunny 
vase. 
A week of this golden weather, and we may gather 
them anywhere amid these haunts, Over the wooded 
hillsides, sloping southward, where oak and walnut bos- 
cage rustles in russet drift, how fair and pink they grow! 
The great trees stand leafless, affording a fine observa- 
tion of structural differences, and barks, and swelling 
vernation, Here the Mayflower has little plants for 
companions, some of which are allies, Already the spicy 
Checkerberry, — Gaultheria procumbens,—~ sets ruddy 
new shoots amid her dark evergreen, serrulate, shining 
leaves. These well-known tid-bits are sweet to chil- 
dren as her scarlet berries hanging still quite plentifully 
from stout little axillary threads that have braved snow- 
drift and March wind. Not until next June will its 
delicate, wee pink flowers, somewhat like bells of Lily 
of the Valley, droop in blossom. The Wintergreens 
are fairly represented in this tract, and although placed 
in the sub-order Pyrola, are still the Mayflowers’ kin- 
dred. Their fasgicled, brilliant, radical leaves, beauti- 
fully appressed and serrated, have graced our rooms all 
winter. Now the Mayflower sets her blooms amid 
them here, for the time of their own flowering is not yet. 
Here, too, is the Prince’s pine, of Pyrola habit, and 
akin, rejoicing in the pretty generic name of Chima- 
phila, or winter-lover, — but Pipsissiwa is another com- 
mon one, which has an Indian sound to our ears. 
What favorite wreaths it makes, many of us know, but 
not all, perhaps, that it has nodding flowers of pale pur- 
ple, and purplish-white, in midsummer, for we so seldom | 
think of evergreen blossoms then. But, after all, it 
seems to me, among the pines is the Mayflower’s most 
fitting home. There, where a dreamy aroma, swept 
from overhung fringes, stays unspent, and waves of 
tenderest air breathe through slender leaves ; under 
boughs which have Winter long protected the pilgrim 
buds, they surely are now at their very loveliest. Noth- 
ing has harmed, in this still seclusion, leaf or latent in- 
florescence. Wakened by sweetest airs, peep rosy 
buds and clinging sprays from soft, brown mast, clean 
and light-lying,— 

ye dewy clusters bent, 

_ Beneath the dreamy pines! 
Ah, there the breeze 


Comes like the breath of seas 
In Summer idlesse, through the dusky trees! 


Their very latest home of all is amid the cedars and 
spruces, where living springs of hidden crystal keep 
moss-tufts cool to cushion the pale cups. They grow 
large and pure, and very lovely; but usually, ere we 
can well get at them, are so perfectly expanded that, 
though beautiful as a flower-miracle before us, we can- 
not raise them from their bedded nest, except to see 
them shattered and scattered, and dropping from their 
green calyx, to our sorrow. . 

While this favorite little pilgrim blossom, which it is 


fittingly proposed should even be made our national 
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emblem-flower, comes to our Spring-time, loved harbin- 

r of all the seasons hold in gift; ranging at its own 
sweet will through its native landscape, unexcelled in 
delicacy, fragrance, and profusion by any following, — 
it has been found impossible to introduce the plant 
successfully as a habitant of other regions where one 
would think it might. easily become a denizen. It re- 
fuses alien care, however persuasive, and never desires 
to escape from its birthplace. 

The Mayflower introduces us to a most beautiful 
natural order,—that of the Ericace, — within which are 
ranged shrubs and plants, both native and exotic, 
superb and delicate and lovely ; useful and delightful. 
They would take us to all countries and all climes, and 
astonish us with delight. While varying as individual 
specimens, the student will not fail to trace family char- 
acteristics through this vast and beautiful genus ; the 
more interesting, minute, and lovely as pursuit and 
comparison lead him on. 


Varieties. 


A SPRING EVENING. 
Across the glory of the glowing skies 
A veil is drawn of shadowed mists that rise 
From lavishness of God’s late gift, the rain. 


So, after farewell said, fond memories 
Of words and looks, now over, come again, 
Across the glowing heart, a veil of pain. 


— Plato asserts those cities to be the most happy 
and best regulated where these expressions, “ This is 
mine,” “ This is not mine,” are seldomest made use of. 

— The Philadelphia Zedger has been keeping ac- 
count of the octogenarians of the year, and finds that 
of 699 there were 266 men and 433 women. All the 
statistics show that the women living over eighty years 
not only out-numbered the men, but they also were the 
longest-lived, there being many more women than men 
who lived beyond ninety. 

— I recognize the dignity of labor, and look forward 

to a day not far distant when educated labor shall be 
the salvation of this vast continent.— Parson Brownlow. 


— A Briton went down to ‘Visit Mount Vernon, not 
long since, and, after making many inquiries, and noting 
down the answers, he said to the superintendent: “ Ah! 
may I hask you if Gen, Washington was in the harmy?” 
“He was, sir,” replied the superintendent. “And on 
which side, Union or rebel?” ‘Rebel, sir,” was the 
reply, which was carefully noted down. 

— Don’t go to sleep during the first part of your 
minister’s sermon. At least pay him the compliment 
of supposing that he will be both instructive and enter- 
taining. If, however, after fifteen minutes, you feel 
drowsy, you can go to sleep with a quiet conscience, 
because you have given him a fair chance to keep you 
awake, and he couldn’t do it. 

— A Louisiana paper says that in that State horse- 
stealing is managed as follows: “ The owner of a horse 
makes a bargain with the thief to take him to Iber- 
ville or Baton Rouge and sell him. The thief brings 
the owner half the money, and tells the name of the 
purchaser. Then the owner goes and reclaims the 
horse as having been stolen. | 

— It is very sad for a man to make himself servant 
to a thing, his manhood all taken out of him by the hy- 
draulic pressure of excessive business. I should not 
like to be merely a great doctor, a great lawyer, a great 
minister, a great politician, —I should like to be also 
Something of a man.— Zheodore Parker. 

— Ata school exhibition of a town in Iowa, the fol- 
lowing essay received the prize: “On a turkle. This 
animal is found most always in the water, and then he 
comes on dry land. The turkle cannot fly. If he was 
the right kind of a bird he could fly; but if he was a 
800se-bird or an osttich he could not fly. The turkle 
has four paws and a mouth like an American eagle, 
which makes the British lion andthe unicorn tremble. 
The turkle has a shell, and sometimes folks puts fire 
on it, and the turkle: crawls out. When the turkle 
Craws out of his shell he is very wet and sticky. There 


are two kinds of turkles: muck turkle and the other|obvious fact. When I was young, I remember, my 
kind. We don’t have any other kind in our pond. |father, from a conscientious feeling, I suppose, that he 


French and Irish people eat turkle and frogs, but I|ought to do something for my mental and moral good, 


should not like too. 


I caught a turkle once, but it did|and general esthetic cultivation, made me learn Pope’s 


not do me any good, for I exchanged it for a jackknife | A/essiak by heart, and a number of other master-pieces 


and cut my fingers. Father said it was a judgment,|of the same character. 


but I thought it was a knife.” - 
— Modest expression is a beautiful setting to the 
diamond of talent and genius.—Chapin. 


The Public Library and the Public Schools. 
BY CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, JR. 


(Continued from last week.) 
THE TEACHER’S COURSE. 

This dealing with the individual and not with the 
class is, therefore, the one great pleasure of the true 
school-teacher’s life. It can only be done in one way, 
—you have to afford the individual mind the nutriment 
it wants, and, at the same time, gently direct it in the 
way it should go. In other words, if the teacher is 
going to give himself the intense enjoyment and pleas- 
ure of doing this work, he cannot stop at the border of 
that wilderness of literature of which I was just now 
speaking, but he has got to take the pupil by the hand 
and enter into it with him ; he must be more than his 
pedagogue,—he must be his guide, philosopher, and 
friend. And so the teacher, with the scholar’s hand in 
his, comes at last to the doors of the Public Library. 

When he gets there, however, he will probably find 
himself almost as much in need of an instructor as his 
own pupils ; and here at last I come to the immediate 
subject on which I want to talk to you. I wish to say 
something of the books and reading of children, — of 
the general introduction into literature which, if you 
choose, you are able to give your scholars, and which, 
if you do give it to them, is worth more than all the 
knowledge contained in all the text-books that ever 
were printed. ‘To your whole schools, if you only want 
to, you can give an elementary training as readers ; and 
if in this matter you once set them going in the way 
they should go, you need not fear that they will ever 
depart from it. 

AS A LEADER. 

Now, in the first place, let me suppose that you want 
to start your schools in general on certain courses of 
reading, courses which would interest and improve you, 
probably, hardly less than your scholars, — how would 
you go about it? Through individual scholars, of 
course. You would run your eye down your rows of 
desks, and pick out the occupants of two or three, and 
with them you would start the flock. Human beings 
are always and everywhere like sheep, in that they will 
go where the bell-wether leads. Picking out the two 
or three then, you turn to the shelves of the Library. 
And now you yourselves are to be put to the test. You 
have dared to leave the safe and narrow rut in which 
the pedagogue travels, and you have ventured into the 


He might just as well have 
tried to feed a sucking baby on roast beef and Scotch 
ale! Without understanding a word of it, I learned 
the Messiah by rote, and I have hated it, and its au- 
thor, too, from that day to this, and I hate them now. 
So, also, I remember when I was a boy of from ten to 
fourteen,—for I was a considerable devourer of books, 
— being incited to read Hume’s History of England, 
and Robertson’s Charles V., and Gibbon’s Rome, even, 
and I am not sure I might not add Mitford’s Greece. 
I can’t now say it was time thrown away, but it was al- 
most that. ‘The first thing in trying to stimulate a 
love of reading is to be careful not to create disgust 
by trying to do too much. The great masterpieces of 
human research and eloquence and fancy are to boys: 
pure nuisances. They can’t understand them ; they 
can’t appreciate them if they do. When they have 
grown up to them, and are ready for them, they will 
come to them of their own accord. Meanwhile you 
can’t well begin too low down. 


Not that I for a moment pretend that I could now 
suggest a successful course of grammar-school litera- 
ture myself. The intellectual nutriment which children 
like those you have in charge are fitted to digest and 
assimilate, must be found out through a long course of 
observation and experiment. I think I could tell you 
what a boy in the upper classes of the academy would 
like ; but if I were to undertake to lay out courses of 
reading for the scholars of our grammar schools, it 
would certainly soon become very clear that I did not 
know what I was talking about. I am very sure I 
should not give them the books they now read, but I 
am scarcely less sure they would not read the books I 
would give them. Nothing but actual trial, and a pro- 
longed trial at that, will bring us any results worth hav- 
ing in this respect; and that trial is only possible 
through you. 


Gaining the Aitention. 


The teacher who fails to get the attention of his 
pupils fails wholly. There is, and there can be, no 
teaching where this is not secured. Gaining the atten- 
tion, however, is not the only indispensable condition. 
We have seen a class wrought by tricks and devices to 
the highest pitch of aroused mental activity, — fairly 
panting with eagerness, yet learning nothing. The 
teacher had the knack of stirring them up, and lashing 
them into a half-frenzy of expectation, without having 
any substantial knowledge wherewith to reward their 
eagerness. With his one-sided skill, he was but a 
mountebank. For real, successful teaching, there must 
be these two things, — the ability to hold the minds of 


fields with your pupils behind you ; do you know the the children, and the ability to give sound and season- 


teachers. I hope you all can, and in that case the sug- 
gestions I have to make will be little better than 


that, the first thing to be borne in mind is that children 


are not grown people. 
USELESS LABOR. 


est, conscientious men and women have incurred, and 


wasted ; but if, as I suspect, we none of us know any will have it. 
too much, what I am about to say may be of some use. |it with himself, "that, until he does this, he is doing 


In the first place, then, in trying to inoculate children | nothing ; thai, without the attention of his pupils, he is 
with a healthy love of good reading, — for this is what)no more a teacher than the chair which he occupies. 
we are talking of, the inoculation of children with a|With this truth fully realized, he will come before his 
taste for good, miscellaneous reading, — in attempting class resolved to have a hearing’; and this very resolu- 
tion will have its effect upon the scholars. 
are quick to discern the mental attitude of a teacher. 
They know, as by instinct, whether he is in earnest or 

There are few things more melancholy than to re-/not ; and, in all ordinary cases, they yield without dis- 
flect on the amount of useless labor which good, hon-|/pute to a claim resolutely put. 


way here? can you distinguish the firm ground from able instruction. Lacking the latter ability, the pupil 
the boggy mire? the good, sound wood from the worth-|g0es away with his vessel unfilled ; lacking the former, 
less parasite? If you can, you are indeed fit to be|the teacher only pours water upon the ground. 


How shall the teacher secure attention ? 
In the first place, let him make up his mind that he 
This is half the battle. Let him settle 


Children 


This, then, is the first duty of the teacher. He 


the amount of real suffering they have inflicted on|must go to his class with the resolute determination of 


poor little children, through the disregard of this one} making every scholar feel his presence all the time, 
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edge perfectly at command. 
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The moment a pupil shows that the consciousness of 
his teacher’s presence is not in his mind, as a restrain- 
ing or attracting power, something is wrong. The first 
step toward producing that consciousness, as an abid- 
ing influence, is for the teacher to determine in his 
own mind to bring it about. Without being arrogant, 
without being dictatorial, without being or doing any- 
thing disagreeable or unbecoming, he must put forth a 
distinct power of self-assertion. He must determine 
to make them feel that he is there, that he is there all 
the time, that he is there to every one of them. 

In the next place, the teacher must not disappoint 
the attention which his manner has challenged. He 
must have something of value to communicate. He 
must be thoroughly prepared in the lesson, so that the 
pupils shall feel that they are learning from him. His 
lips must keep knowledge. The human heart thirsts 
for knowledge. This is one of its natural instincts ; 
and nothing is more common than to see children hang- 
ing with fondness around one who has something to 
tellthem. Let the teacher, then, be sure to have some- 
thing to say, as well as be determined to say it. 

In the third place, the teacher must have his knowl- 
It must be on the tip of 
his tongue. If he hesitates, and stops to think, or to 
look in his book for the purpose of hunting up what he 
has to tell them, he will be very apt to lose his chance. 
Teaching children, particularly young children, is like 
shooting birds on the wing. The moment your bird is 
in sight, you must fire. The moment you have the 
child’s eye, be ready to speak, This readiness of ut- 
terance is a matter to be cultivated. The ripest schol- 
ars are often sadly deficient in it ; the very habit of 
profound study being apt to induce slowness. A 
teacher who is conscious of this defect must resolutely 
set himself to resist it and overcome it. He can do'so 
if he will ; but it requires resolution and effort. 

In the fourth place, the teacher should place him- 
self so that every pupil in the class is in sight. It 
is not uncommon to see a teacher pressing close up to 
the centre of the class, so that, if he turns his face to 
those on one side, he must at the same time turn his 
back to those on the other. Always sit or stand where 
you can see the face of every pupil. I have seen the 
whole character of the instruction and discipline of a 
class changed by the observance of this simple rule. 


Another rule is to use your eyes quite as much as 
your tongue. If you want your class to look at you, 
you must look atthem. The eye has a magic power. 
It wins, it guides, it rewards, it punishes, it controls. 
You must learn how to see every child all the time. 
Some teachers seem to be able to see only one pupil at 
atime. Thiswillnever do. While you are giving this 
absorbed attention to one, all the rest are running wild. 
Neither will it do for the teacher to be looking about 
much, to see what is going on among the other classes 
in the room. Your scholars’ eyes will be apt to follow 
yours. You are the engineer, they are the passengers. 
If you run off the track, they will do likewise. Nor 
must your eye be occupied with the book, hunting 
up question and answer, nor dropped to the floor in ex- 
cessive modesty. All the power of seeing that you 
have is needed for looking earnestly, lovingly, without 
interruption, into the faces and eyes of your pupils. 

But for the observance of this rule, another is indis- 
pensable. You must learn to teach without a book. 
Perhaps you cannot do this absolutely ; but the nearer 
you can approach to it the better. Thorough prepara- 
tion, of course, is the secret of this power. Some 
teachers think they have prepared a lesson when they 
have gone over it once, and studied out all the answers. 
There could not be a greater mistake, This is only 
the first step in the preparation. You might as well 
think that you have learned the multiplication table, and 
are prepared to teach it, when you have gone over 
it once, and seen by actual count that the figures are 
all right, and you know where to put your finger on 


_ them when required. ‘You are prepared to teach a 
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lesson when you have all that is in it at your tongue’s 
end. Any preparation short of this will not do. Once 
prepare a lesson in this way, and it will give you such 
freedom in the art of teaching, and you will experience 
such pleasure in it, that you will never want to relapse 
into the old indolent habit—/. Y. Zzacher. 


THE BALLAD OF ISHMAEL DAY. 
(Published by request.) 


One summer morning a daring band 

Of rebels rode into Maryland, 
Over the prosperous peaceful farms, 
Sending terror and strange alarms, 
The clatter of hoofs and the clang of arms, 


Fresh from the South, where the hungry pine, 
They ate like Pharaoh’s starving kine : 
swept the land like devouring surge, 
And left their path, to its farthest verge, 
Bare as the track of the locust-scourge. 


“ The rebels are ” far and near 

Rang the tidings of dread and fear ; 

Some paled, and cowered, and sought to hide; 
Some stood erect in their fearless pride ; 

And women shuddered, and children cried. 


But others,—vipers in human form, 
Stinging the bosom that kept them warm,— 
elcomed with triumph the thievish band, 
Hurried to offer the friendly hand, 
As the rebels rode into Maryland,— 


Made them merry with food and wine, 

Clad them in garments rich and fine,— 
For rags and hunger to make amends,— 
Flattered them, praised them with selfish ends : 
“ Leave us scathless, for we are friends !” 


Could traitors trust a traitor? No! 

Little they favored friend or foe, 
But gathered the cattle the farms across, 
Flinging back, with a scornful toss, — 
“ If ye are friends, ye can bear the loss!” 


Flushed with triumph, and wine, and prey, 
They near the dwelling of Ishmael Day, 
A sturdy veteran, gray and old, 
With heart of a patriot, firm and bold, 
Strong and steadfast,—unbribed, unsold. 


And Ishmael Day, his brave head bare, — 

His white locks tossed by the morning air, 
Fearless of danger, or death, or scars, 
Went out to raise, by the farm-yard bars, 
The dear old flag of the Stripes and Stars. 


Proudly, steadily, up it flew, 

Gorgeous with crimson, and white, and blue: 
His withered hand, as he shook it freer, 
May have trembled, but not with fear, 
While, shouting, the rebels drew more near. 


“ Halt!” They had seen the hated sign 
Floating free from old Ishmael’s line,— 
“ Lower that rag!” was their wrathful cry. 
“ Never!” rung Ishmael Day’s reply ; 
* Fire, if it please you,—I can but die!” 


One, with a loud, defiant laugh, 

Left his comrades, and neared the staff. 
“Down!” came the fearless patriot’s cry,— 
“Dare to lower that flag, and die! 

One must bleed for it,—you or I!” 


But caring not for the stern command, 

He drew the halliards with daring hand ; 
Ping ! went the rifie-ball,—down he came 
Under the he had tried to shame,— 
Old Ishmael Day took careful aim! 


Seventy winters and three had shed 

Their snowy glories on Ishmael’s head ; 

But though cheeks may wither, and locks grow gray, : 
His fame shall be fresh, and young alway,— 
Honor be to old Ishmael Day! 


— The world, from the times of Socrates, St. Paul, 
and far earlier, has always had its teachers, and always 


treated them in a peculiar way. A shrewd town clerk 
(not of Ephesus), once, in founding a burgh-seminary, 
when the question came, How the schoolmasters should 
be maintained, delivered this brief counsel: ‘Curse 
them, keep them foor/” Considerable wisdom may 
lie we see, the world 
has on it long, i improved on it, — put- 
ting a prem, Dect of its great burgh-seminary 
to a death, which even cost it something. The world, it 
is true, had for some time been too busy to go out of 
its way, and fut any author to death ; however, the old 
sentence pronounced against them was found to be 
pretty sufficient. ‘The first writers (being monks) were 
sworn to a vow of poverty ; the modern authors had no 
need to swear to it.—Car/y/e. 


LANGUAGE. 


POINTS IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS, 


“ A Clause is anumber of words, cqnnected in mean- 
ing, and containing a verb with its subject, and so 
making by themselves complete sense, but not inde- 
pendent, being used to modify some other word. 

The principal clauses are the following : 

1. The Relative Clause; as, ‘The man who is faithful fo duty is 


to be honored.’ 
2. The Appositional Clause ; ‘ The im, Put not off till to- 


maxim, 
morrow what can be done to-day, has much wisdom.’ 
— Subject Clause; as, ‘ That life is uncertain, is known 
to 


Object Clause; as, ‘They knew that the man was a vil- 


5. The Adverbial Clause ; as, ‘He remained at the station wnsi/ 
the train left.’ 

6. The Conjunctional Clause; as, ‘He will meet you at the sta- 
tion, if you come in time.” 

The above is the definition and classification of the 

“Clause,” as found in a recent text-book on English 
grammar. ‘The author is one of the leading living writ- 
ers of language text-books. 
. According to the above, a clause makes “ complete 
sense.” For example, from the above illustrations : 
“Who is faithful to duty ;” “Until the train arrived ;” 
“Tf you arrive in time.” These expressions do not 
seem to me to make ‘ompiete sense ; if they do, the 
word complete has obtained a new signification with 
which I am not familiar. 

Again, a clause is used to modify some other word. 
Here is an illustration : “ Zhat life is uncertain, is known 
to all.” Query: Does the sudject of a proposition mod- 
ify the Predicate, or any word in the predicate? Is, 
then, this “subjective clause” a modifier ? 

Now, in regard to the c/assification, let me ask, first, 

What is here the principle upon which the classification 
is made? Is it according to the verbal form of the 
clause, according to the /ogical nature of the clause, or 
according to its wse in the proposition, that the author 
makes this division ? 
Among the illustrations given, No. 1 and No. 6 cer- 
tainly have reference to the matter of verda/ form ; Nos. 
2, 3, and 4 have reference to use or,function in the propo- 
sition ; while in No. 5 the classification is based upon 
the: /ogical character of the clause. Here, then, we have 
at least ‘¢hree distinct principles of division :—verba/ 
Sorm, use, and logical nature/ Is this good logic ! 

That there may be no misunderstanding in regard to 
the criticism I make, let me say, that if the reader will 
consider the above illustrations one moment, he will see, 
1. That Nos. 3 and 4 are as truly “conjunctional” 
clauses as No, 6. 

2. That a classification of clauses in Nos. 3 and 4, 
which should correspond with No. 5, would make them 
substantive clauses. Adverbial elements of any kind, 
certainly are to be distinguished from adjective and sud- 
stantive elements, and not from fwo of the half dozen 
uses of substantive elements. 

3. That No, 2 is really no clause a¢ a//, according to 
the writer’s definition, but a direct guotation,—that is, a 
sentence really, introduced into another sentence as an 
appositive adjective element. 

Now, I have quoted the above, not so much for the 
sake of itself, as to show how this kind of work is done 
in a large number of our most used text-books ; and I 
submit to any teacher of language, if this is the proper 
way to teach English analysis. If so, it is equally 
proper to involye three or four different kinds of quan- 
tity in the same problem, and in different stages of the 
same mathematical process. We might certainly have, 
with equal propriety,|Dry measure and Avoirdupois 
weight, and Circular measure, all enter as essential fac- 
tors into the same calculation ! 

Now, the cause is certainly one of the most impor- 
tant elements of language. Once perfectly familiar 
with the clause, in all.its different forms and functions, 
the pupil will find his work in the analysis of language 
wonderfully facilitated, It is, then, a most important 
study. Indeed, there is nothing in the study of gram- 
matical analysis eomparable, in point of importance. to 


the study of the cause, And what is true of this ele- 
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ment in English, is preéminently true of it in the clas- 
sics. Who does not know that a perfect knowledge of 
the verbal forms, the uses, and the Jogical force of the dif- 
ferent clauses in Latin, or in Greek, is a knowledge of 
ail that is most valuable in the syntax of these lan- 
guages? The student who can explain the construc- 
tion of every clause,—as a clause, 1 mean,—will have 
little to perplex him in his Latin or his Greek. I pur- 
pose, therefore, in a few articles to come, to consider 
the English clause. I can but believe that all teachers 
of language will be interested in a somewhat thorough 
discussion of that most interesting element in language. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


THE BIBLE OUT OF SCHOOL. 


In one of the recent examinations in our schools, a 
question in geography for one of the classes was, “‘ Why 
is Palestine called the Holy Land?” to which a boy 
wrote in response, “ Because Satan lived there.” 

The extent to which the Bible is ignored in the edu- 
cation of children, in these days of Sunday-schools, is 
aptly illustrated by the fact that a few days since, a 
class of sixteen children, between eight and nine years 
of age, reading in their reading-book the expression, 
“ Since the days of Adam,” was asked by their teacher 
who Adam was, and not one could give an answer. Not 
one responded, when asked if they had not heard of 
Adam and Eve. Twelve of the class were Protestants, 
and four Catholics. 

When we reflect how all literature is permeated with 
a knowledge drawn from, or indebted to Biblical lore,— 
how poetry and art fail to be understood without the xs- 
thetic culture of the Hebrew Scriptures, and the history 
of the race is interwrought and some ages identified 
with Jewish history, we cannot but deplore the tendency 
of the ag¢ to deprive the rising generation of so essen- 
tial a part of their education. The day-school teacher 

dares not teach it,—she is not allowed; the Sunday- 
school teacher is priming the children with lessons for 
the next concert, or reading stories out of a child’s 
paper to her class ; and parents delegate their responsi- 
bility to the teachers, or deliberately prefer that their 
children should remain ignorant of the Bible. It is 
not difficult to see that the New England of the future, 
based on entirely other foundations than the New Eng- 
land of the past, will hold no such power over the 
minds of men. With the dying out of the instruction 
of youth, a Moody may preach, and a Sankey sing, but 
no such elements of personal worth will be built up in 
the coming generation as the old defenders of the right 
learned from the good old book, at their mother’s knee. 
A. W. 
THE POTENTIAL MOOD. 


“ Smith,” writing in a recent number of THE JOURNAL, 
seems apprehensive that the few paper squibs let off at 
the Potential mood, are likely to create a revolution 
among our “ American-English grammarians.” Let him 
possess his soul in patience, for the Potential mood has 
passed safely through many heavier assaults. 

The past half century or more, it has been the custom 
of the grammatical critic;—and his name is legion,—to 
announce to the public at regular intervals, as the re- 
sult of his philological research, the astounding fact 
that the Potential mood is not the Potential mood at 
all, but that it is the Indicative, followed by the simple 
Infinitive, 

Having thus aired his learning and-enlightened the 
world, he usually concludes by pronouncing judgment 
upon the ignorant grammar-makers. in general, and 
upon the unfortunate “ American-English grammarian ” 
particular. One of the chief arguments against the 
Potential mood is that Znglisk. grammarians discard it. 
That the English grammarian should: be slow to recog- 
nize the Potential mood, argues nothing against it ; for 
the English grammars deal Jargely with the history of 
te and often allow the history of a word to 


influence its classification. They would, therefore, be 
naturally conservative in accepting any periphrastic 
form. But some of the most practical and popular of 
the English grammarians Aave accepted the Potential 
mood ; among these is Morell, whose school grammars 
are largely used in England and in Canada. Alex. 
Bain, late professor of Logic in the University of Aber- 
deen, in his most recent work on English grammar, 
gets on the fence, and lets himself almost down on the 
side of the Potential mood. 

Why do not those who discard the Potential mood go 
a step further, and dissolve a// periphrastic forms? 
Why not discard the Perfect and Future tenses, and in 
the expression, / have written a letter, call have a transi- 
tive verb, having /effer for its object, and written, a par- 
ticiple relating to /e/fer ;.and in the expression, 7 sha// 
write, call sha// a transitive verb, having for its object 
the simple infinitive “ write’? 

To go back to the history of the periphrastic forms in 
this way, would be profitable for advanced students, but 
would it “ sémp/ify” matters for the young pupil study- 
ing the elements of English grammar? Would it not 
thoroughly mystify him ? 

In parsing the verbs in the two sentences, You shal/ 
obey, and You should obey, how easily the teacher could 
explain to the young learner the fact that the idea of 
obligation originally expressed by sha// (Anglo-Saxon 
‘sculan,’ 40 ewe) has faded out, until sha// obey has come 
to be recognized as one verb, and that shou/d, the past 
of sha//, still retains the idea of obligation, and should 
be considered as a verb by itself! The pupil might 
bow before the wisdom of an instructor able to make 
distinctions so scholarly aad so fine, and yet carry away 
away a secret impression that s/ad/, in the former ex- 
pression, retains the idea of obligation about as strongly 
as should'in the latter ; and that should obey is about as 
much one verb as shad/ obey. 

The fact of the matter is, the tendeney of the lan- 
guage is not to dissolve compound forms, but to consol- 
idate them, and to form new ones. The separate mean- 
ing of two or more words often fades out till they come 
to express one idea, or one conception, as in the two 
words took and place,— the event took place yesterday, 
The process of consolidation is continually going on, 
and the day may not be distant when such forms as 
ought to write, am going to write, etc., will be knocking 
for admission into our grammars as mood-forms. A. R. 

NAMES OF MOUNTAINS ENIGMATICALLY 
EXPRESSED. 


1. A sad elevation. 2. A waterfall. 3. An insur- 
ance company. 4. A help at ‘school. 5. An English 
poet. 6. Evangeline’s nationality. 7. Where Paul 
preached. 8. A song, and a musical instrument. 9, 
Myself, and a fish. ro. Also leisure. 11, A fisher- 
man is. 12. Should not go before the horse, and long 
since. 13. Paper not written on. 14. A heavenly 
sign. 15. A political meeting, and ourselves. 16. A 
pedler’s burden, and a poet. 17. A manufacturing 
town. 18. A number, a letter, and ships avoid. 19. 
A bird’s dwelling, and anentrance. 20. A species of 
dog. 21. More than a rose.* 22. To spare a letter. 
23. A hero’s crown, and an elevation... 24. A learned 
woman. 25. A round article, and an Eastern ruler. 
26. A “mighty” instrument, and makes up a base-ball 
club. 27. A dark wood. 28. Decides cases. 29. A 
dog bays at. 
desirable for sailing parties. 32. A Spaniard. 33. 
Necessary to a candle, and the noise of an animal. 
34. A marble, lively, and a joint. 35. A fish, and a 
stream. 36. Ciphers, and a vessel. 37. Cleansing, 


quake. 


object. 
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“ Ts it not base to steal ?” 
proposition ; and not being in the required place of the 
basis, it is there represented by #. 

“The boy came home with his arm in a sling.” With 
connects arm with came. 
in @ sling, the basis of which object is arm. The boy 
came home, having his arm in a sling, and The boy came 
home, his arm being in a sling, both differ structurally, 
and consequently in parsing, from Zhe boy came home 
with his arm in a sling. 

331 == two two hundred and firsts. 

“Whoever studies, will improve.” Whoever studies 
30. Used in vegetable bitters. 31. Is/is the logical subject. An indefinite relative pronoun 
requires no antecedent. The grammatical subject of 
will improve is the understood antecedent of whoever. 
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U. S, LIFE-SAVING. 


The service has been the recipient, from a lady, “ of 
fifty small libraries, for use at the stations, comprising 
over six hundred volumes. Each contains an excellent — 
selection of books of travel, of adventure, of informa- 
tion, works of fiction, essays, some volumes of religious 
counsel and instruction, and some for use in religious 
worship. 

When it’is recollected that, forthe most part, these 
stations are at isolated locations on the beach ; that the . 
main part of the life of the crews who inhabit them is 
made up of long seasons of irksome and weary inac- 
tivity in-doors, it is easy to imagine how welcome these 
little libraries will be to the hermit groups of life-savers. 
No less welcome will they be to the unfortunate victims 
of shipwreck, who must linger at these solitary stations 
during recovery from exhaustion and accident. 

It is desirable that these presents be hereafter largely 
augmented by similar donations. Suitable cases have 
been made for them, so constructed as to admit of their 
being exchanged, with their contents, at certain inter- 
vals, between the crews at different localities.” 


— Report of VU. S. LifeSaving Service for 1875-6. 


“ QUERIES IN GRAMMAR.” 
RESPONSE TO “DISCIPULUS” (Journat, No. 108, p. 89). 

“He taught me grammar.” J/e and grammar are 
both direct objects of éaught. An active form of teach 
may take two direct objects, if the impersonal object 
follows the personal, and the passive form of /each may - 
take either object as the basis of the proposition. Thus, 
Twas taught grammar ; Grammar was taught me. 

“T saw the man killed.” Jan is the object of saw ; 
killed is a present infinitive passive, dependent on mam. 
First, it is to be remarked that see, Acar, and fee/, when 
denoting strictly an affection of sense, may take an ob- 
ject limited ‘by an infinitive representing an attribute, 
in which case the infinitive omits /. 
lightning flash ; I hear the thunders roll; 7 feel the earth 
In structural analysis the substantive word 
and the following infinitive are respectively correlate 
as adjunctive part and adjunct. In essential analysis 
they are reflectively correlate as subject and attribute. 
Secondly, see, hear, and fec/, when denoting strictly an 
affection of sense, may take an object which is also the 
object of another action represented by a limiting infin- 
itive, in which case 70 de, usually a part of the form of 
the passive infinitive, is omitted. Thus, / saw the man 
killed ; I heard the story told; I felt my back struck. In 
structural analysis the substantive word and the fol- 
lowing infinitive are respectively correlate as adjunctive 
part and adjunct. 
late as direct object and activity requiring a direct 


Thus, 7 see the 


In essential analysis they are corre- 


Za steal is the basis of the 


The object of with is his arm 


LD, 


Wuart 1s A DEGREE ?—In the second paper on “ Ge- 


and a weight. 38. A Dutch count. 39. A fish, part| ography,” we find this statement: “Be sure that the 


of the body, and.a girl’s name. 40. Deer. 41. A 
pronoun, and a tool, 42. What one must be who can- 


— “Only in limitation does the master show himself ; 


and Jaw alone can give freedom.”—Goethe. 


” 


pupils know that a degree is 3}, of a circumference,— 
that is, distance measured upon a curved line.” In 
Vol I., No. 16, the following sentences occur : 
gree is the y}y part of a revolution, and not of a circum. 
Serence. 
is right? Will some one give us more light ? 


“A de- 


Since the two contradict each other, which 
M, 
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The Week. 

— Gold, 104}. 

— Heavy storms of rain in New England and Mid- 
dle States. 

— A. Oakey Hall, of New York, missing. 

— The dual governments in South Carolina and 
New Orleans not disturbed by President Hayes. 

— John D. Lee, a murderer at the Mountain 
Meadow massacre, Utah, executed on the scene of his 
crime. His confession implicates Brigham Young and 
other Mormon leaders. 

~— The President suggests a commission to examine 
the claims of the Hampton-Chamberlain governments 
in South Carolina, and the Nichols-Packard govern- 
ments in Louisiana. 

— Minister Washburne resigns the French mission. 

— The Oxford-Cambridge four-mile boat race was a 
dead heat. 

— Professor Schliemann lectured in London on his 
explorations at Mycene. A brilliant and distinguished 
audience greeted him, among which were Tennyson, 
Gladstone, Aberdeen, Houghton, and Stanhope. 

_ = The rinderpest has broken out in Hull. 

= A storm among the Commons on the Turkish 
question. 

= Russia rejects the protocol requiring disarmament. 

— The Sultan is suddenly sick. 

_— The Eastern question is still unsolved, and the 
Turkish government grows weaker by delays. 

~— The great revival work in Boston increases in in- 
terest and power. Immense crowds attend Mr. 
Moody’s preaching. 

~~ The Hayden Expedition for 1877 is ready for its 
explorations of the territories of Idaho, Wyoming; and 
Montana. 

— The Diaz party in Mexico is breaking up, and 
another revolution threatens. An attempt will be made 
to reinstate President Lerdo. 

— The telephone has shown remarkable results in the 
transmission of musical sounds. 


THE JouRNAL of April 5 will contain the address of 
J. T. Fields, LL.D., to the students at Andover, Mass. : 
the first of a series of articles on Language by S. S. 
Greene, LL.D. ; an article by Mrs. Rickoff, of Cleve 
land ; and an article on Bradford Academy, and Father 
Greenleaf, by Rev. J. H. Means, D.D., of Boston ; be- 
sides our usual variety of interesting matter. 
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Tue Massachusetts Classical and High School Asso- 
ciation of Teachers will meet in the Hall of the Latin 
School, Bedford street, Boston, on Friday and Satur- 
day, April 6 and 7. See programme in our Massachu- 
setts column. 


Jn Memoriam/ The Kansas State Legislature has 
adjourned. Zhe cause of Normal Schools received not 
one cent at the hands of these Solons, while the State 
penitentiary was remembered in an appropriation of 
$243,881.97! Grave-diggers, not immigrants, wanted 
that way. 


In many of our best schools a daily exercise on cur- 
rent events at home and abroad occupies a portion of 
the scholars’ time. Wisely conducted, such an interest 
in the news of the day may be awakened that pupils 
will be led to read the daily papers, and make their 
contents the subjects of conversation and discussion. 
The intelligence of pupils will be increased, their pro- 
gress in study will be hastened by quickened mental 
efforts, and the teachers can thereby give such direc- 
tion to thought and reading as will be of lasting value. 
Such subjects as are presented under “ The Week,” in 
our journal, are of great interest for reading, study, 
conversation, and composition work, 


THE interest manifested in favor of mechanical edu- 
cation seems to be growing as the discussion proceeds. 
The hearings before the Commissioner on Education of 
the Massachusetts Legislature, have called out the en- 
dorsement of Mr. Ruggles’ ideas from the best informed 
men of the State. Hon. Elizur Wright takes the ground 
that our common school system is set up “wrong end 
foremost,” and thinks children should be taught the 
use of tools before they learn to read, write, and spell. 
This view is, in a sense, akin to the kindergarten idea, 
and the progress being made in this direction may pave 
the way for the adoption of Mr. Wright’s views. The 
present proposition, however, contemplates providing 
mechanical schools, that will take boys who have grad- 
uated from our public schools, and help them to dis- 
cover their natural bent of mind, and aid them to qualify 
themselves to earn their own livelihood by acquiring a 
useful trade. The question will soon be before the 
Legislature, and Massachusetts may claim the honor of 
being the pioneer in favor of industrial schools, as a 
fitting supplement to the present school system. 


Onto has; adopted a bill making primary education 
compulsory, requiring “ every child between eight and 
fourteen years of age to attend a public school for at 
least twelve weeks in each school year, and prohibiting 
employment for the same time in any form of business ; 
but it makes exceptions to both provisions,—first, when 
the child is physically incapacitated for study ; second, 
when it has already acquired ‘the branches of learning 
ordinarily taught in common schools ;’ third, when it is 
under private instruction ; fourth, when it relies on its 
own efforts for support ; and fifth, when its labor is 
necessary for the support of its parents or relatives.” 
We are afraid that the compulsion of such a law will 
not be very forcible, with so many exceptions as “ loop- 
holes of retreat.” We believe the statute-books would 
be better off without such flimsy legislation, and we are 
sure that educational progress gains nothing but weak- 
ness. 


“Do TEACHERS READ?” we are often asked; and 
the thousands of our readers who will note this para- 
graph, will respond “yes,”—at least the JouRNAL OF 
EpvucaTIoN. But it comes to us asa practical question. 
What more do we read? Do we read enough of edu- 
cational literature, of history, poetry, philosophy, and 
fiction, of standard authors, or are we occupied with 
the current literature of magazine and newspaper, such 
as often perishes with the using? or worse still, do we 


allow our minds to rest satisfied with no excitement or 


refreshment from any of these sources? We write 
thus much to make this request : that each teacher who 
reads this, shall recommend to us at least one volume 
on the subject of teaching, which he or she has read, 
and which can be conscientiously recommended to all 
teachers of his own grade. When the list is complete, 
we will publish it for the benefit of all the rest. We 
hope to receive ten thousand postal cards within a 
month, stating the title of one or more educational 
works which have helped you as a teacher, and which 
you can cordially commend to your fellows. Make the 
request of your associates, and let us hear from a host 
of the teachers in all parts of our country. 


Ar what height should the windows in schoolrooms be 
placed above the floor? is a practical question in Boston 
just now. The architect of the Dorchester Everett School 
has placed the windows of the two schoolrooms in 
the upper story five feet above the floor, while those in 
the other rooms (32) are placed three feet above the 
floor. The school committee have petitioned the ar- 
chitect for a change of his plans without avail ; now 
they have requested the City Council to order the 
change to be made, The result does not yet appear. 
The action of the school committee is as follows : 

“ Whereas, any th relating to the admission of 
light, which is correct in its application to thirty-two 
windows placed /Aree feet from the floor in eight rooms, 
cannot be correct in its application to ten windows 
placed jive feet from the floor in two rooms, all in the 
same schoolhouse. . . . 

“ Ordered, That the City Council be respectfully re- 
quested to cause the windows of the two schoolrooms 
described in the preamble of this order, to be lowered 
to the height of the windows in the other schoolrooms 
of the same building.” 

Two things strike us as remarkable in this discus- 
sion. The first is, that no uniform rule prevails in the 
mind of the architect as to the proper location of win- 
dows for the admission of light; and the second is, 
that the school committee of a city is powerless to se- 
cure valuable results in architecture, heat, light, and 
ventilation, when its views may be in opposition to 
those of an architect who may or may not know the re- 
quirements of school hygiene. 

In a recent article in an architectural journal with 
reference to schoolhouse windows, the following “ prac- 
tical considerations that influence the placing of win- 
dows in any building” are given ; viz., their uses in 
lighting and ventilating the building, construction, con- 
venience, and architectural effect. 

Reasoning from these, the writer claims that the 
windows of rooms which are to be used as sitting-rooms 
or living rooms, should be placed low enough to enable 
the occupants to look out-of-doors ; while in rooms to 
be used only for study or writing, the windows should 
be so placed as to give sufficient light, and have it come 
from the right quarter ; and that when this is secured, 
nothing else need be considered, He goes on still fur- 
ther to make a practical application, saying that in 
schoolrooms five feet is, on the whole, a better height 
for the sills than three feet. 


But are study and writing the sole things to be con- 
sidered’in a schoolroom where pupils from five to fifteen 
years of age are to spend a large part of their time? 
Are we to consider, in the construction of these rooms, 
simply the quantity and direction of the light, as in an 
artist’s studio, a picture gallery, or a photographer’s 
room? or are they to be, at the same time, cheerful, 
airy, homelike rooms, where the children may be happy 
as well as studious? or, perhaps, still better, be happy 
that they may be-studious? A good teacher will have 
no trouble with “children looking out of the windows” 
three feet from the floor, as that article suggests ; and 
no dungeon-like contrivance will force children to be 
studious with a poor teacher. 

The schoolroom partakes of the nature both of a 
study-room and a living-room, and the nearer it can be 


made like the home of the middle class of scholars, the 
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better. Pictures and flowers and mottoes are employed 
for this purpose by the most successful teachers ; but 
this element of school-life and school architecture is 
fast being forgotten in this city, in a desire to imitate 


foreign examples, 


Education in Japan. 


By a recent degree of the Mikado of Japan, the tax 
on agricultural products has been greatly reduced, 
while a* corresponding reduction of governmental ex- 
penses has been ordered. We note that the appropria- 
tions to the Mombushé, or Department of Education, is 
curtailed from $1,704,000 (in 1876) to $1,200,000 (for 
1877), while the salaries of educational officials have 
also been reduced. This seems at first a damaging 
stroke to education. It is only apparently so. The 
great burden lifted from the farmers will enable them 
now to send their children to school more easily than 
before, and thus a far more general attendance at the 
rural schools will be secured, and the appropriation ap- 
plies to all other governmental departments. The 
lightening of the tax has caused universal rejoicing all 
over the country. Only one more great national bles- 
sing is now wanted, and that is to reduce the already too 
large army and military budget. ‘This establishment 
costs nearly twice as much as the Department of Pub- 
lic Works, and five times more than that of Education. 
When will Japan ‘¢horoughly learn that “ education is 
the cheap defense of nations |” 

The Empress has been visiting the ancient and 
medieval capital of Kidto, and while there, attended 
the exercises of many of the girls’ schools, encouraging 
them by both her presenceand presents. She isa power 
for good among her people. 

Hon. David Murray, the American superintendent of 
schools and colleges in Japan, recently enjoyed the 
honor of an audience with his Imperial Majesty the 
Mikado. Dr. Murray was congratulated on his suc- 
cessful efforts in obtaining, while on his recent visit to 
the United States, an educational. museym of all the ap- 
pliances used in the American school system. Dr. 
Murray will continue, for several years yet, his engage- 
ment with the Department of Education in Tokio. 

Lieutenant Wasson, formerly of the United States 
army, and now a professor in the Imperial College of 
Japan, has been decorated with the Japanese Order of 
Merit, and is the only foreigner in the educational ser- 
vice thus honored. Mr. Wasson served with the Jap- 
anese army in Formosa. 


Hon. F. Tanaka, the Japanese vice-Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, arrived in Japan early in January. 
Mrs. Tanaka and his attaches also arrived by the same 
steamer. 

Professors Terry and Houghton, both graduates of 
Yale College, have arrived in Tokio, and begun their 
duties in the Imperial College, the chair of the former 
being that of Law, and the latter, English Literature. 

Another delegation of Japanese students from the 
Imperial College are now on their way to this country 

_ and Europe, to spend several years in the study of law, 
or of the sciences. 


— Blessed is he who has found his work ; let him ask 
no other blessedness. He has a work, a life-purpose ; 
he has found it, and will follow it! How, as a free-flow- 
ing channel, dug and torn by noble force, through the 
mud-swamp of one’s existence, like an ever-deepening 
iver, there it runs and flows; draining of the sour, 
festering water gradually from the root of the remotest 
grass-blade ; making, instead of pestilential swamp, 
4 green, fruitful meadow, with its clear-flowing stream. 
How blessed for the meadow itself, let the stream and 
its value be great or small !|—Zhomas Carlyle. 


B The public schools should teach children the ait 
reading silently, This is almost entirely.overlooked. 


The Annual Election of Teachers. 


The annual election of teachers throughout the 
United States, affords a striking illustration of the ten- 
dency of customs to perpetuate themselves long after 
the causes have ceased to act. This custom is a twin 
relic of barbarism with that of examining teachers an- 
nually, and granting them certificates of “fitness to 
teach a common school one year.” 

In early times in New England, there was a winter 
school of three months, taught by a “schoolmaster,” 
and a summer school for the smaller children, worthless 
for farm work, taught by a “schoolma’am.” This fact 
involved the necessity of a semi-annual election of 
nomadic teachers, The trustees, or committeemen, or 
directors, were chosen at the annual town-meeting, for 
the term of one year. With the exception of small 
rural districts in sparsely settled States, all this is now 
changed. In all the cities and villages, and in many 
country districts, schools are maintained for the year, 
excepting the vacations, Yet, in nearly every city and 
town in our country, the custom of our great-great- 
grandfathers is in full force and effect. Is there any 
valid reason for keeping it up any longer? Are there 
not many strong reasons for rooting it out of the land? 

There is one standing reason urged by the fossil de- 
fenders of the faith in the old New-England custom. 
It is that the annual reélection affords the only oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of poor teachers. Has it never 
occurred to these wiseacres that it affords an oppor- 
tunity for unreasonable, domineering, and selfish super- 
intendents and school officials. to “run out” capable 
teachers who dare assert their manhood or womanhood 
in resistance to petty tyranny. As far as the writer’s 
observation extends, incompetent teachers are rarely 
“dropped out,” but earnest teachers who have done 
their whole duty, and chereby made some personal ene- 
mies, are the ones that are attacked. Is it not a con- 
fession of cowardice on the part of school officials, 
that they dare not remove a teacher except through the 
subterfuge of “failing to reélect”! Besides, would it 
not be better that one foor teacher should remain in 
school, rather than a hundred should be made chronic- 
ally uneasy in consequence of the uncertainty of re- 
election? Teachers subject to annual re-election have 
no future longer than a year. They can have no 
settled plans. They are apt to become discontented 
and dissatisfied, and to seek other occupations. 

It is an axiom, evident to all except narrow-minded 
school officials, elected annually, that whatever tends to 
lower the occupation of teaching, tends to lessen the 
working-power of the schools. The more secure the 
position of the teachers, the better work will they do. 
The more permanent the position of the teacher, the 
higher the estimate placed upon it by the public. The 
annual election is made the occasion, by fault-finding 
parents, for pouring out the vials of their wrath upon 
the teachers who have dared to enforce discipline upon 
unruly children. Two or three grumblers disturb the 
whole district. Besides, the doctrine of “rotation in 
office” is held in many places to be in accordance with 
democratic-republican principles. The school is wanted 
for the relative of some trustee, or for some personal 
friend: and to the victors belong the spoils. Possibly a 
member of “our church” is wanted. 

In fact, all the meaner elements of human nature 
are called into play. Will any thoughtful teacher of 
twenty years varied experience in changing communities 
dare say that the picture is overdrawn? The fact that 
our schools exist at all under this custom, is a striking 
evidence of the vitality of our school system. 

In a recent State convention of 300 teachers, a res- 
olution declaring this custom to be “ semi-barbarous,” 
was carried with but one dissenting vote, and that vote 
was given by an old schoolmaster, grown gray under 
more than fifty revolving suns, He reminded one of 
the Arab wife, who complained that her husband no 
longer loved her, and adduced as proof the fact that he 
had ceased to give her the customary daily whipping, 


In one large city, three thousand miles from New 
England, so far removed that custom relaxed its bonds, 
the experiment of abolishing annual elections has been 
fully tested. In San Francisco, a sensible Board of 
Education declared that teachers should be elected to 
hold their places during good behavior. It has worked 
well. Nobody, except now and then some bald-headed 
ex-pedagogue, proposes to return to the good old way. 
The 600 teachers, when vacation comes, go into the 
country to enjoy it, instead of “hanging around” the 
Board to secure a reélection. They are more inde- 
pendent ; they are more respected ; they are better con- 
tented ; they remain longer inthe profession. Will not 
some Eastern city repeat the experiment? Is there not 
at least one superintendent who dares press this subject 
upon the consideration of the board? 

Are there no teachers who realize the humiliation of 
submitting longer to this antiquated absurdity? The 
fault lies, not so much with the general public, as with 
ourselves, “that we are underlings.” Until we demand 
our rights, we shall never get them. © JoHNw Swett. 


The April Magazines for Educators. 


The Galaxy has Richard Grant White’s “ English 
Traits,” “The South, her Condition and Needs,” and 
interesting “ Scientific Miscellany.” 

Lippincott treats of “The Tartar and his Home ;” 
“In the Valleys of Peru,” both illustrated articles ; 
“ Wye Island ;” “ College Classics and Classic Colleges.” 

Littell for March 24, contains “ The Poetry of the 
Old Testament”; “Old Norse Mirror of Men and 
Manners” ; “ Pianist and Martyr” ; “ A Chinese States- 
man” ; “ Bees and Bee-keeping.” 

The Catholic World will interest thinkers in “ Nagual- 
ism, Voodooism, etc., in the United States”; “ Up the 
Nile” ; “ Presbyterian Infidelity in Scotland” ; “ Evo- 
lution and the Copernican Theory” ; “ Tennyson as a 
Dramatist” ; “ Anglicanism in 1877.” 

Appleton’s contains “The Austrian Arctic Expedi- 
tion, Part I.” ; and “Some Phases of Russian Life.” 

The Unitarian Review publishes a review of Her- 
mann Lotze on “ The Soul and its Organism ;’ Memos 
rials of Frederick Robertson ;’ “Judaism in Rome ;” 
and “ Reminiscences of Dr. Channing.” 

The Phrenological Fournal is a valuable educational 
journal, Its articles are on “ Writing as an Element in 
Education ;” “ Aristotle;’ “Force in Matter and Mind ;” 
“ Letters to a Son in College ;” ‘“‘ How to Teach ;” and 
“Diseases of the Larynx and the L, Mirror,” are of 
practical use to teachers. 

St. Nicholas and Wide Awake are full of excellent 
articles for old boys and girls as well as young, and we 
pity the man or woman who is too old to read these 
charming children’s magazines. There are no better, 

Harper's contains “ Furniture and its Decorations in 
the Renaissance ;’ “Our Familiar Birds ;’ “ A Summer 
Cruise among the Atlantic Islands ;” “ Liberal Education 
for Women ;” “ The Public Libraries of the United 
States 7’ “ Popular Exposition of some Scientific Ex- 
periments.” 

The Atlantic has “The Races of the Danube ;” 
“Dickens’s American Notes ;’ “A Mechanical Dic: 
tionary ;’ Recent Literature, Art, and Music are also 
treated. 

Scribner's has valuable articles on “A Trip to the 
Black Hills ;’ “Insectiverous Plants ;’ “ Home and 
Society ;’ “ Culture and Progress.” 

The Eclectic: “Geographical and Scientific Results 
of the English Arctic Expedition ;’ “‘ A New Work on 
Russia,” being a review and synopsis of Mr. Wallace’s 
excellent book ; a fascinating biographical sketch of 
“ Edmund Kean ;’ “Great Storms ;’ “ Recent Music 
and Musicians,” with special reference to Mendelssohn ; 
a scientific examination of “ Mesmerism, Odylism, 
Table-Turning, and Spiritualism,” by Dr. W. B. Car- 
penter ;’ “The Poet in the City,” “Other Worlds and 


Other Universes,” by Richard A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.S.” 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 
Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fat River, Mass. 


THE MONTHS: A DIALOGUE. 


BY MRS. FRANCIS E. BEALE, 
WELCOME TO SPRING. 
(Spoken by some one unseen.) 
Ye little birds, awake, and sweetly sing 
For the Spring. 
Ye pretty flowers, arise again in bloom 
iif From the tomb. 
ow let each living thing 
ring welcome to the Spring. 


) (Enter March, April, and May.) 
Marcn. 


Here am I! you're sure to know 
When March winds begin to blow. 
Now across my clear, blue sky, 
Angry clouds go hurrying by. 
o brook singing merrily, 
o sweet flower welcome me. 
ittle for your love I bring, 
Save the gentle name of S 


APRIL. 

Rain! rain! rain! 

No wonder you still complain ; 

One-half the sky like a clear blue eye, 

rest 

But those drops unl prison-gate 

Where the beautiful flowers impatient wait, 
And the streams flow merrily 
From their icy fetters free. 

Sunny gleams and gentle showers, 
These are what I 

But life creeps back to the desolate bowers, 

And the earth is full of Spring. 


a 


Storm and Winter have passed away. 
Let us go forth in her pleasant light, 
Sing and sport with a young delight. 
Listen again » the busy May— 
Stay 
We must work as well as play, 
Grass, and birds, and everything ; 
Mortal, be busy in life’s bright Spring! 
(March, April, and May retire to the back of the stage.) 
Sonc BY CHILDREN UNSEEN. 

Oh! fair is the Summer, the beautiful Summer, 

And dear are the pleasures she brings in her train; 

With sunshine and blossoms, with plenty and gladness 

The beautiful Summer is coming again. 


(Enter June, Fuly, and August.) 
Come forth, oh, mortal, from thy home; come to the woods 
with me, 
there for thee; 


May. 


To take the store of Summer wealth I’ve 
Thy feet shall tread a carpet thickly scattered o’er with gold. 
And its golden sunshine in its warm embrace shall thee enfold ; 
My roses shall perfume the air, my streams shall sing in tune, 
My trees shall comfort thee with shade— 

Come to the woods with June. 


Juty. 
From the rocky shores of Maine 
To the sunny southern plain, 
Far from east and west again, 
What rejoicing fills the land! 
Freedom, is the spreading cry ; 
In the days of that July 
Did our fathers fear to die? 
Fearless let their children stand. 


Then, upon my glorious Fourth 
Noble men from south and north 
Held their lives but little worth, 
Choosing death or liberty. 

Ever since that day have I 

Kept their names recorded high, 
And men honor /his July 

For the memory of the free. 


Avoust. 
Hot, dusty, and still, 
These sultry August days ; 
now the little rill, 
cattle are drooping upon the hil 
But see ! how fair from its humble bed 
The corn-plant raises its graceful head; 
No fruit would gladden the Autumn’s prime 
Without this sultry August time. 


(June, Fuly, and August retire ts the back of the stage.) 

Sonc By CHILDREN UNSEEN, 

Now welcome Autumn, the bountiful Autumn, 

The wealth of the year in her bosom is laid ; 

Partake of her fullness with joyful thanksgiving, 

The toil of the spring she has amply repaid. 

(Enter September, October, and November.) 

SEPTEMBER. 


OCTOBER. 

Gone is the Spri 's anxious care, 


Gone the hot Summer’s ri 
Come now, the toil and la 
: And gather in store 
NOVEMBER. 
et when with plenty crowned, 
When Peace and om abound, 


ning air, 


Remember thou 
Whence comes thy bounteous store 
Of blessings evermore ; 
His gracious hand adore 

And grateful bow. 


Each distant wanderer, come, 

Seek now your childhaod’s home, 
Its loving care. 

Around that homestead hearth 

That knew your childish mirth, 

Let grateful love have birth, 
And praise and prayer. 


(Enter December and Fanuary.) 
DECEMBER. 
The bells that mark the year’s decay have just begun to chime, 
When rich in love and gladness comes the merry Christmas time. 
The year is slipping fast away, it passes silently, 
Come watch beside your dying friend whose gifts have been so free. 


JANUARY. 
Old year, depart ; your time is past; your busy days are o’er; 
The oe. the sorrows you have known, return again no more. 
DECEMBER. 
Return no more! the high resolves, the noble aims undone; 
How sadly on their failure looks the old year’s setting sun! 


JANUARY. 
But not too sadly o’er his shattered hopes let man repine ; 
Form new resolves and better plans; the new year still is thine. 
Old year and new, between the two there is no barrier found, 
Month gliding into month, the pauseless seasons circle round. 
(During the last two lines all the months join hands in a circle, and 
begin to move slowly.) 
ENTER FEBRUARY. 
Have you no room for me? 
I am little, ’tis true, 
But if I were gone you would very soon sec 
That I am of use to you. 
I bring Saint Valentine’s day, 
And Washington’s,— Pride of the Free, 
And the honor of Leap Year, whatever you say, 
Belongs alone to me. 


ALL. 
Enter, enter, little and sweet; 
Now our circle is complete. 
We are the sisters of the year, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter, and Spring ; 
Each in her place without doubt or fear 
Labors for you and everything. 
Mortal, learn in thy Spring to prepare, 
Learn in thy Summer to work and wait, 
Learn in thine Autumn to store with care, 
And thy Winter shall never be desolate. 


CHOICE OF BOOKS. 
BY ALTA GRANT, 


Scene: A Library. The Librarian is dressed like an elderly 
man, with glasses... He walks about, looking at the books, The 
various characters come and go, singly, each taking a book from 
him, 

Librarian.—Here are joys for young and old, 

Gathered from all ages; 
‘Travels, tales of o)den times; 
Children’s books with merry rhymes ; 
Sermons for the sages. 
First Girl.—I want a pretty fairy book 
All filled with stories new, 
Of wondrous things that came to pass, 
Like Cinderella’s shoe. 
Librarian.—A fairy tale you want,—yes, 
I have the book right here: 
A dear old man across the seas 
Loved thus the little folks to please, — 
Hans Andersen, my dear. 


First Boy.—Give me a book of olden days, 
2 A legend of romance, 
Where bravest knights essayed their skill 
With glittering sword and lance. 


Librarian.—F or tales of joust and tournament, 
Where gallant knights rode forth, 
Here’s “ Ivanhoe,” by Walter Scott, 
The “ Wizard of the North.” 


Second Boy.—1 want no idle fairy tale, 
Nor silly lover’s story,— 
Give me the books that tell of wars 
And deeds of martial glory. 
Librarian.—Here, from this corner suit your mood,— 
Hume, Goldsmith, and Macauley, 
Higginson, Gibbon, Prescott, Froude, 
r—dear old Peter Parley. 


Young Lady.—The poet’s corner find for me, 
That, in their dreams elysian, 
My soul of higher, grander flights 
4 ay gain a clearer vision. 
Librariqn.—The poets, ma'am? See, here’s a shelf 
With names illustrious starred ;— 
Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
And Joyce, our Erin’s bard, 
With Shakespeare, Browning, Tennyson, 
Done up in gai and blue; . 
The Greek and Latin classics old, 
And Bryant’s Homer new. 
Third Boy.—\ want to know the wondrous truths 
In books that tell of other lands; 
I love the traveler’s path to track 
Mid pictured pillars of Karnak; 
To view Pompeii’s ruins grand ; 
To linger where the Arno flows, 
Or shiver ’mid the Arctic snows, 


Libr arian.—Such books are legion : come and 


see 
Grey, Robinson, and Kane, ? 


Smith, Taylor, Livingstone, and Hays, 
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Or comical Mark Twain ; 

Cook, Layard, Hillard, and a host 
Of others, old and new. 

And here’s the wild gorilla man,— 
The famous Du Chailu. 

Fourth Boy.—1 Want to find the hidden things 

The ks of science teach ; 

The secrets and the sermons grand, 
The stones and planets preach, 


Librarian.—W hich will you have? ’Tis hard to choose 

From such a grand array: 

Von Humboldt, Hitchcock, Agassiz, 
Hugh Miller, Guyot, Gray. 

A host of others wise and great 
You'll find upon this shelf. 

Just please to step this way, my boy, 
And choose one for yourself. 


Third Girl.—Let me with loving reverence turn 
The Lives of Saints and Herees brave, 
The daring ones, the world’s true knights, 
Who for the sake of human rights 
Their very heart’s blood gave. 


Librarian.—That list is like the Milky Way, 
So countless are the starry names; 
Here’s one who wrote a soldier’s lays, 
And here a saint who sang God’s praise 
*Mid gladiatorial games. 
Fourth Girl.—I love the poets’ paeans grand ; 
The page where names historic shine ; 
The ancient books whose honeyed hives 
The sweets of summers past enshrine. 
But, best of all, z4és Blessed Book 
That, like a banner broad unfurled, 
O'er every land, from sea to sea, 
In words of gold gives wide and free 
The dear Lord's Gospel to the world! 


DON'T YOU WISH YOU KNEW? 
BY CHARLOTTE L, MC INDOE, 


(A recitation for four girls. Three are dressed in out-door costume, carrying 
school-books; the fourth is in house costume.) 


(Two girls appear on the stage together, talking confidentially ) 
First Girl.—I know a dreadful secret, — 
Not an old one: this is new ;— 
Its all about the Joneses, 
And the awful things they do. 


I sawit oe my own self, 
Andso I know it’s true, 

But I’d never breathe a syllable 
To anyone but you. 

Now you must promise fairly 
To keep the secret, too; 

For I never told the other girls, 
And don’t they wish they knew! 


(Tells something ina whisper, with many gestures, to SECOND GIRL, 
who listens with wide-open eyes and uplifted hands. THIRD GIRL 
enters and remains, while the others walk up and down, tossing 
their heads.) 

Second Girl.—We know something you don’t! 

Its we alone, we two, 

In all the world that know it. 
Don’t you wish you knew ? 

Its something Lizzie told me 
About somebody who,— 

No matter. Its a secret, (dows impressively ) 
And every bit all true. 

(Zo First Girl.) —W ouldn’t they like to catch us 

And beat us black and blue, 

And almost bite our heads of, 
If they only thought we knew! 

(Zo Third Girl).—Oh|! if they should find it out, : 

And know we told it,—whew! 
But they won’t know unless you tell 
And that you’ll never do. 


(First and SECOND GIRL fake THIRD GIRL between them and 
walk slowly off the stage, both whispering to her, FourtH 
enters and recites.) 

So each one told the others, 
And so the story grew; 

For each one’s lips were like a sieve 
To let the scandal through, 

_ One can keep a /i¢i/e secret, 

But a larger one takes two; 

And acting on this principle, 
The news like lightning flew. 

Then, when all the neighborhood 
Was mingled in the stew, 

Aud there was talk of lawsuits, 
With nobody to sue,— 

The thrilling mystery was revealed, 
What every everybody knew, 

That Mr. Jones’s daughters 
(Their pa was parvenn), 

In matching the material 
Without regard to hue, 

Had purchased some green dresses 
With overskirts of blue | 

The Joneses were all wealthy, 

And influential, too, 

And they punished these girls, somehow, 

And don’t you wish you knew? 


—In Littell’s Living Age for March 3, 1877, p- 514, find 
“Will’s Widow,” a beautiful, sad, pathetic poem. é 
— On p. 537, middle of second column, in William Black’s 


Green Pastures and Picadilly, find an excellent prose passage, be- 
eee. dol He had a couple of minutes to spare,” and ending with 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 


— Orono High School closed on Thursday, 8th inst., after a 
year of thorough and successful work, not only by the scholars 
but by the teachers as well. Mr. Powell, the principal, and his 
able assistant, Miss Emma O. Pratt, deserve the highest praise. 
Whole number of scholars registered this term, was 78; of these 
all but one continued to the end of the term. This shows the 
great interest in the school. 

— The schools in West Waterville closed on the 10th inst. The 
high school, Mr. E. C. Stevens, principal, Miss Alice M. Emer- 
son, assistant, deserves special mention on account of excellent 
discipline, thorough instruction and scholarship. The rank in 
scholarship cannot be easily excelled under any instructors. 

— The spring term of the high school at Unity, began with 
nearly fifty pupils in attendance, and every prospect of a profitable 
session. Mr. M. J. Dow, of Brooks, is retained in charge of the 

hool. 
aa The spring term of the Eastern State Normal School at Cas- 
tine opened Tuesday, March 13, with an attendance of 125 pupils. 
There are 34 in the entering class; more are expected from the 
eastern part of the State. 

— The spring term of the Maine Wesleyan Seminary opens 
with about two hundred students. The prospect tor a large term 
is good. 

o A boy of eighteen, in one of the schools in Maine, asked the 
teacher, the other day, if an earthquake was an animal. 

— Following is a statement covering ten years, comparing the 
statistics of 1876 with those of 1866: 


1876. 1866. Increase. 
No. children between 4 and 21, 218490 212, ,656 
No. registered in summer schools, 126,482 114,823 11,659 
Av, attendance in summer schools, 99,106 88,743 10,363 
No. registered in winter schools, 129,903 123.750 6,147 
Av, attendance in winter schools, 106'976 97,827 8,149 
Ay. length of summer schools tow. 2d. gw. 3d. ow. 4d 
Av. length winter schools, IIw. ow. 1d; iw. 4d 


21w. 2d. 
3,972 3771 201 


Av. length schools for year, 
No. school districts in State, 


No. parts of districts, 350 418 dec. 62 
No. school-houses in State, 4,261 3:727 534 
No. reported in good condition, 2,802 1,999 803 
No, built during last year, 86 44 42 
Cost of same, $164,399 $25,609 $138,790 
No. male teachers employed in summer, 209 78 131 
No. employed in winter, 2,151 1,786 365 
No. female teach. employed in summer, 4,284 3,721 563 
No. employed in winter, : 2,351 2,034 317 
Wages of male teachers per month " 
excluding board, $35.45 $28.20 = $7.25 


Wages female teachers per week, ex- 

cluding board, 4-26 2.54 1.72 
Amt. school money raised by taxation, 882,285 477,132 405,153 
Amount of permanent school fund, 400,558 214,736 185,822 
Income of same apportioned to pub- 


lic schools, 24,033 10,873 13,160 
Bank tax apportioned to pub. schools, 133,965 7,626 126,339 
Amount paid for tuition in private 

schools, academies, etc, in State, 27,391 35,369 dec.7,978 
Am. paid for same out of State, 8,029 5,209 2,820 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The spring term of the Woodsville High School commenced 
Monday, the 11th inst., with about thirty-five scholars. Mr. 
Greeley, of Concord, principal. 

— Every student of the Plymouth Normal School, with one ex- 
ception, who was present during the winter term, has returned 
this term, 

— The Simonds High School, Warner, closed its winter term 
on the 2d inst., after a very successful session of thirteen weeks. 

— There are 19 school districts and 21 schools in Haverhill, 
and about 530 scholars, The value of school-houses is estimated 
at $13,500, 

— A. L. Rust, A.B., a graduate of Yale, has a private school at 
Rye Center, numbering about forty. He is a good scholar, and a 
Profitable school is predicted. 

— Gilmantown Academy and Home School for Boys, began its 
spring session on Tuesday, March 6, with the largest number of 
students in attendance at the commencement of a spring term for 
Several years, 

~ Greenland voted to repair and remodel the academy building 
at a cost of $2,150. 

_ — The Oxford Normal Academy is a decided success, this be- 
ing the first term, It has fifty students, more than its best friends 
hoped for. 

— Miss Sarah E. Bradley, of Gardiner, Me., has been elected 
to fill the vacancy in the Concord High School corps of teachers, 
Pepe by the resignation of Miss Webster at the close of the 

™m. 

— The winter term of the Keene High School closed Friday, 
March 16, with interesting and satisfactory exercises. Professor 


of the New Salem (Mass.) High School has been elected ; 


principal to succeed, Mr. Powell who retires because of ill health. 
, Professor Cross has been chosen principal of a school in 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

— The Francestown Academy is flourishing, with 87 students. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—The tenth annual meeting of the Massachasetts As- 
sociation of classical and high school teachers will be held in Bos- 
ton, in the hall of the English High School, Bedford Street, on 
Friday and Saturday, pril 6th and 7th, 1877, commencing at 10 
A. M. Subjects for discussion : 

1. The Publication of Educational Works. (10:30 A. M.)—Paper 
by T. W. Bicknell. 

2. The Study of French and German, (11:30) — Paper by Mrs. 
Clara B. Martin. 

3. Entrance Examination to Scientific Schools. (2:00 P. M.) — 
Paper by W. P. Atkinson. 

4- Requirements for Admission to College. (2:45)— Discussion 
on the report of Committee. . 

§- Latin Pronunciation. (Saturday, 9 A.M.) — Paper by E. R. 
Humphries, LL.D. 

6. Whitney’s Essentials of English Granimar. (10:30)—Review 
by George H. Howison. 

A full attendance is requested. It is hoped that every teacher 
will prepare himself to take part in the discussions. 

W. F, Brappury, Rec. Sec'y, ELBRIDGE SMITH, Pres’t. 


— It is quite remarkable, the success which has crowned the 
efforts of the citizens of Boston, in opening the Museum of Fine 
Arts. Few enterprises of this character have ever seemed to meet 
so fully the wants of the people in an esthetic sense, and none, 
certainly, which could prove Boston to be a city of taste and cul- 
ture, as well as of learning. The growing influence of the Mu- 
seum may be noted from the fact, that on a recent Saturday, 3,950 
people visited the rooms to inspect the exhibitions. 


Deatu oF H. H. Scorr.—Mr, Harry Hale Scott, Principal of 


-| the High School at Great Barrington, died of typhoid pneumonia 
-|at his home in Barrington, March 6. The sudden decease of 
-| Mr. Scott is sadly affiictive to his family, and to all who nearly or 


remotely enjoyed his friendship; it is a loss which will long be 
felt in the community where he had so successfully labored for the 
past five years; while to the profession which his few years of 
teaching had done so much to dignify and ennoble, it is most 
serious. 

Mr. Scott was born at Tilton, New Hampshire, Feb. 10, 1846, 
and was thus at the time of his death thirty-one years old. He 
was the son of Rev. Elihu Scott, a well-known clergyman of the 
Methodist denomination, now residing at Hampton, New Hamp- 
shire, and a younger brother of Prof. Joseph G. Scott, of the State 
Normal School at Westfield: at this school Mr. Harry Scott 
graduated in 1866. After leaving the Normal School, he taught 
one year at Elizabethtown, New York, during which time he com- 
pleted his preparation for college, which he entered in the fall ot 
1867. He graduated at Dartmouth in 1871, resumed teaching at 
Nahant in the same year, and after teaching one year was called 
to take charge of the Great Barrington High School. 

During his student-life, he was compelled to make great per- 
sonal sacrifices, and to tax his ingenuity to obtain the means to 
continue his studies; his talent for singing, with such aid as his 
immediate relatives could render, enabled him to continue without 
interruption his studies at the Normal School, to enter college, 
which he did without conditions, and to graduate with his class 
with honor. He left college, however, under considerable pecu- 
niary obligations, which, with a growing family, though practising 
the most rigid economy, he had not been able fully to discharge 
up to the time of his death. 

Mr. Scott’s influence in the Barrington High School was espe- 
cially directed to securing a course of studies extending through a 
definite period of time, with apparatus for illustrating chemistry 
and physical science, and also to secure a more general and uni- 
form attendance, particularly of the boys of the town upon the 
school. From a school of seven to ten boys, with twenty to thirty 
girls, the school had come to be a school of about equal numbers 
of both sexes. 

While the death of Mr. Scott should teach us to work while we 
have the opportunity, it should also admonish us that there are 
limits to our powers which it is the part of wisdom to respect, for 
we cannot but feel that his early death, with the first illness of his 
life, sadly illustrates the tendency to overwork, and anxiety to 
which the profession of teaching is peculiarly exposed. : 

— The note in our last issue referring to the “Ames fund” at 
Deerfield, should be credited to Shelburne Falls, and the fund is 
the “ Arms fund.” 

— Weston has appropriated $8500 for the erection of a new 
high school building. 

— The school committee at Athol have organized for the com- 
ing year, by the choice of Dr. H. M, Humphrey as chairman, and 
Rev. E. M. Bartlett as secretary. 

— Mr. F. S. Cutter, principal of the Houghton High School, 
Bolton, is highly esteemed for his success and efficiency. 

— The Clinton High School closed its term March 15th, and 
the exercises were held in the Town Hall. 

— The winter term of the Nichols Academy, at Dudley, has 


closed. The whole number of students connected with the schoul 
during the term, 85. 

— The annual examination of the Grafton High School oc- 
curred March 9, and the results were very satisfactory; being 
marked by the general thoroughness for which this school is noted. 
— Districts two and seven, Granby, have been consolidated, and 
a new schoolhouse is to be built at a central point. 

— Mr. T. H. Jones is to continue his services as principal of the 
grammar school, Hopkinton. There is a prospect that the old 
high schoolhouse, now unfit for use, will be replaced by a new and 
comfortable house. 

— The graduating exercises of the Millbury High School took 
place March 23d in the Town Hall, and gave great pleasure to the 
friends of education. 

— The Northboro’ High School will begin on Monday, April 2; 
all the other schools are to begin one week later. J. F. Wood 
and E. P. Daboll have been appointed truant officers for the ensu- 
ing year. 

— The public schools of West Warren will open on the 26th 
inst., and will be taught by the same corps of teachers as last term. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


MEETING OF THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE STATE. 
—A regular meeting of this body was held at the rooms of the 
school commissioner, on Monday, March 19, 1877. The first 
question discussed was, “Is a rigid classification of pupils and 
studies always to be adhered to?” Superintendent Leach of 
Providence, Andrews of Bristol, Dexter of Warren, Chase of 
Tiverton, Smith of Westerly, and Clarke of Newport, joined in 
discussion. The opinions expressed were not in favor of too rig- 
idly adhering to a classified system. There was a lively discus- 
sion also of the question, “ How far is systematic instruction in 
manners and morals practicable in our schools?” Nearly all 
present participated. 

BuRRILLVILLE.—The pupils of the Harrisville grammar school, 
Miss E. F. Knight, principal, gave an entertainment at the close 
of the winter term, including readings and gymnastic exercises, 
which was a financial success, as nearly seventy dollars were re- 
ceived. The object was to raise funds for an organ for the school. 

CovenTRY.—The winter term in district No. 7 closed on March 
16. After the examination, the teacher, Rev. Wm. O. Sweet, who 
has had charge of the school during the year, was made the recip- 
ient of a beautiful steel-engraving, entitled “ The First Prayer in 
Congress.” 

CUMBERLAND. — Miss Ida L. Pierce, of Pawtucket, a normal 
graduate, has had charge of the school in district No. 3, Four Cor- 
ners, for a year, and the parents hope her services will be secured 
for another year. At the close of the last term, the pupils sur- 
prised the teacher by presenting to her a card-receiver, as a token 
of their appreciation of her services, Elsie Waterman, a pupil in 
this school, has only been absent one day in three years, and she 
resides more than half-a-mile from the school-house. Three other 
pupils, in the same room, have done nearly as well. 

HoPKINTON.—The annual examination of candidates for teach- 
ing will take place on April 18, 19, and 20. The school commit- 
tee have adopted three grade of certificates, and in addition to 
the literary examination a thorough examination in regard to their 
method of teaching, discipline, former success, etc., will be given, 
thoroughly testing the qualifications of the candidates. These 
sessions are open to visitors. , 

ASHAWAY.— The schools at Ashaway, Prof. J. A. Estee, 
Emma E. Kenyon, and Julia Davis, teachers, closed on Friday 
March 17; 166 pupils had been enrolled. The schools gave a 
successful exhibition on Friday evening. 

MIDDLETOWN. —Gen. John Gould, who died on the 1oth of 
March, has for a long series of years been a member of the school 
committee as chairman and superintendent, and a faithful friend 
of the schools. He has represented his town in the general as- 
sembly for twelve years, but in 1875 declined a re-election on ac- 
count of ill-health. Since 1842 he has held some public office be- 
stowed by his fellow-citizens, a fact which shows he was held in 
universal and continued esteem. 

ScHOOL LEGISLATION. — The bill in reference to,the reduction 
of the number of the school committee of the city of Providence 
was lost in the house of representatives, by a vote of 15 ayes tu 3§ 
nays. 

PawTuckKetT.—Solon E. Kelly, a recent graduate of the Rhode 
Island Normal Sahool, has been engaged to take charge of the 
grammar school in North Attleboro, Mass. Albert Greene, of 
Westerley, also a graduate, was his predecessor. 

WESTERLY. — A teachers’ meeting was held at the Elm street 
schoolhouse on Monday, March 12. -Ari essay on “Music” was 
read by Miss Chamberlain, and one by Miss Booth upon “ Cor- 
poral Punishment.” Interesting discussions upon these subjects 
followed the reading of the essays. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NorwaLx. — The special committee appointed by the town in 
December, to report recommendations for the reorganization of 
the schools, advise as foliows: 

That the existing high schools of the town be discontinued, and 
that there be established in their stead one central high school in 


the Over River District, to be taught by a male instructor, at a 
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salary of $1,200, and a female assistant at $700; the school to go 
into operation at the beginning of the September school term. 
The Center to be made a thorough grammar school of seven 
grades, taught by eight teachers, including a male principal, at a 
salary of $1,200. The Over River (apart from the high school) to 
make a grammar school of seven grades, taught by seven teachers, 
all ladies. On condition that the high school be elsewhere lo- 
cated, it is recommended that the highest teacher in the Over 
River school be a gentleman instead of a lady, and that his sal- 
ary be not more than $1,200, The South Norwalk Union to be a 
grammar school of seven grades, with four duplicate grades, 
taught by thirteen teachers, including a male principal, at a salary 
of $1,200. 

Westport.—Although bluebirds and robins have not yet put in 
an appearance, they are expected soon, since one may now see little 
rings scratched in the village sidewalks, and marbles in them, and 
school-boys trying to knock the marbles. Now and then one may 
hear these boys say, “ Fenn Histins,” “Fenn Schucks,” “ Fenn 
Dubbs,” “ Knuckle down tight,” etc. In the eyes of boys at this 
time, an “agate” or a porcelain “ alley,” is worth its weight in 
gold. The marble epidemic has also broken out in several other 
localities in the State farther north. 

SuFFIELD.—The winter term of Conn. Literary Institute at Suf- 
field, closed last week with the usual examinations. The Kent prizes 
for excellency in debate were awarded Monday evening. First 
prize, $30, was given to W. H. Willett, Suffield ; 2d, $20, to D, J- 
Ellison, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and 34, $10, to H. B. Russell, Suffield. 
The question was, “ Were the Monasteries of the Middle Ages 
beneficial to Civilization ?” 

DaANBURY.—One of the teachers at the New-street school pun- 
ished one of the pupils, and the father sued the teacher. The jus- 
tice, as in the other case, decided in favor of the teacher, His 


honor evidently thinks that a little licking occasionally is neces-| 414 primary departments, under the official title of head-assistant. 


sary in order to keep proper order in school. 


MIDDLETOWN. — Governor Ingersoll says: “I am advised that | the hoard of education, these changes have not yet been confirmed, 
the Industrial School for Girls is in a prosperous condition, and | }.+ no “slip,” etc., is anticipated. 


well-ordered. It has three large houses, one recently completed, 


and each capable of accommodations for 36 persons. The whole |; writing, in the rooms of the board of education, and 


number of inmates at the present time is 109. The institution is 
believed to be doing a most useful work for a class of friendless 
young females who sorely need a helping hand. 


NEW YORK. 


penses of their trip to this cotintry and return. 


THE WEST. 
BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Correspondence and orders solicited. 


CHICAGO. 
CAREWORN OFFICERS. 


THE JouRNAL has exhibited to a cold world the skeleton which 
dominates the Brooklyn superintendent’s closet and makes his 


days anything but “days of pleasantness.” It has told how those| the fire, one of the most notable and memorable events was the 
“relics of barbarism,” drawing and music, disturb that serious | organization on a substantial basis of a great public library. 


philosopher in his sleeping and waking moments, or at least has 


allowed him to explain to an awe-struck Country how those base | themselves to the judgment of the literary world as to secure for 
impostors were robbing the youth of Brooklyn of their precious | it donations of thousands of volumes from all quarters of the 
civilized globe. It was to be free to all, and supported by a pub- 
lic tax on the property of the city. It was really looked upon by 
of that superintendent, whereby the system of schools of that| all intelligent citizens as one of the most promising means for the 
great city was to be exalted by the elimination of these inimical | diffusion of knowledge in existence anywhere in the world. A 
and hated branches from the course of instruction, has been sub- librarian of national reputation, W. F. Poole, was soon secured, 
mitted to THz JoURNAL's candid constituency, and we have alljand in a surprisingly short time a very large library, with an un- 
contemplated the probable effect on the teachers’ efficiency, ideal, | precedented number of readers or patrons was, in successful op- 
and loyalty of that peculiar and most remarkable “ letter-missive.” |eration. It was thought that the old post-office building might 
Perhaps if the slow torture to which the tactics of the Chicago|be so repaired as to make an excellent home for the library, and 
management is dooming them in this city, were applied in addition | it was secured for this purpose. 


time, and dooming them to blank and baneful illiteracy. 
THE HEROIC REMEDY 


to the inspiriting “letters-missive,” a result would be obtained 
more congenial to the remarkable ideal of the Brooklyn superin- 
tendent. Let drawing and music be made optional ; let the op- 
tion of discontinuing or commencing them be repeated at the be- 


ginning of every term ; let it be proclaimed that all work in them | in Grinnell , resolved “that a knowledge of the history and prin- 
and time spent on them shall be so much work and time thrown | ciples of political science is essential to the performance of the 
away, so far as promotion is concerned; let the salaries of the | duties of citizens, and therefore that the elements of political sci- 
special teachers in these subjects be refused unless contributed by | ence should be taught in our public schools.” The Association 


in great numbers. 
education, and ex members, teachers, and pupils are in daily at- 
tendance, admiring, studying, and criticising these very suggestive 
works. Pupils here, with a justice worthy the imitation of older 

Six school teachers of Central New York have recently | persons, see with as much interest, and admire with as much gen- 
Started for Buenos Ayres, South Ametica. They each get $500 in | crosity, the exquisite free-hand drawings of the primary classes, 
gold for the expenses of their passage, etc., and a salary of $2,400| #8 the more elaborate work of the high schools or the normal art 
in gold per annum for five years. At the expiration they are to|school. “Age, 10,”—“ age, 9,”—“ age, 7,”—have as much signifi- 


get a six months’ leave of absence and $é00 in gold, for the ex-| cance to the children in our grammar schools as to public-spirited, 
thinking-men in general. The portfOlios were, to a considerable 


extent, forbidden fruit to our pupils, those in charge judging us 
by the singular specimens of youthful humanity incident to and ex- 
perienced in the territory of our 


: the city of St. Louis, whence the drawings were brought hither, 
From and after this date, and until farther notice, an office of Young Chicago takes it as no compliment to be regarded as inca- 
the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF Epvcation wil be estaltished at pable of carefully turning over those ponderous leaves, merely be- 
176 Throop street, Chicago. The business of this office will be}. .4¢ young St. Louis thumbed, and tore, and dog-eared them. 
in charge of Mr. James Hannan, principal of the Kinzie School, | with the true spirit of the “Garden City,” they are disposed to 
and our correspondent and authorized agent in that city. Items scornfully resent the denial to them of a privilege accorded to 
of news, subscriptions, and advertisements will be there received. | hooting multitude of wild Missourians. However, the Boston 
drawings will not soon be forgotton, and will unquestionably be a 
source of inspiration to hundreds of teachers and thousands of 
pupils. 
education may be led to see something of the value and practica- 
Considerable opportunity has been recently afforded throughout | bility of the study, and be influenced to do something to remove 
the countty for kind-hearted people to sympathize with school offi-|the disabilities under which it is now laboring in this city, and 
cers whose cares and responsibilities are crushing them to the earth. | adopt some policy on the subject not stigmatized by imbecility. 


tendent will be as able to see and explain “ progress” as he is now 


to point out defects. 
THE SULLIVAN TRIAL. 


The trial of Alexander Sullivan for the murder of Francis 
Hanford has resulted in the acquittal of the accused. This trial 
has interested teachers, and others connected with the schools, 
more than such trials usually do, from the fact that Mr. Hanford 
was for seven or eight years connected with the schools of the 
city as principal, assistant-superintendent, and principal of the 
North Division High Scheol. The facts of the case are too well 
known to need repetition. To those who knew Mr. Hanford, the 
verdict, whose effect is to legalize his killing, is little less than 
appalling. 

PERSONAL. 

There have been several recent changes in the principalships of 
grammar schools. Mr. J. K. Merrill, of the Brown School, retires 
temporarily, on account of ill-health. His place is filled by Mr. 
A. J. Wood, who comes from Geneva, Wisconsin. Mr. Wood is 
reputed to have had considerable successful experience in teaching 
in the State of Michigan, The Brown School is now the largest 
school in the city, and is very favorably located. Mr. J. H. Broo- 
mell, for two years principal of the Cottage Grove School, has re- 
signed his position since the last meeting of the board of educa- 
tion, and has “gone to be a granger,” and operate a butter and 
cheese factory at or near Aurora, a neighboring suburb. Mr. 
Broomell has given the best years of his life to the schools of this 
city, and retires with the hope of regaining his lost health in the 
purer air of the country. His place in the Cottage Grove School 


is filled 
MISS LOUISE CURTIS, 


for some years the very efficient and successful principal of the 
Mosely School, and since the location in that building of the 
South Division High School, the acting principal of the grammar 


On account of the absence of a quorum at the recent meetings of 
The Boston Centennial drawings are on exhibition, at the pres- 


ARE ATTRACTING VISITORS 
Hundreds of citizens, members of the board of 


UNCOUTH NEIGHBOR, 


It is possible, too, that some members of the board of 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
In the general breaking up and reconstruction which followed 


This institution was founded on principles which so commended 


James HANNAN. 


IOWA. 
The Iowa State Teachers’ Association, at their recent meeting 
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NEBRASKA, 


— Doane College, established at Crete by the Congregation- 
alists, is thriving. It has 72 students, from six States. Prof. D. 
B. Perry is president. 

— We are often receiving letters from our friends in the East, 
asking about the opportunities for a teacher in Nebraska. We 
find it is the same here as in other places,—the profession crowded 
with those who teach for a few months and then leave it for some- 
thing else ; while, on the other hand, first-class teachers are 
scarce. Nebraska needs good teachers to assist in laying the 
foundations of society, and her people are not slow in sifting the 
wheat from the chaff. There is also a disposition to try new men 
and women, if they come well recommended. .Teachers receive 
from $35 to $60 per month in the villages, while in the country 
wages are much lower. We would advise any one wishing to 
come to Nebraska to teach, to come with the idea that others are 
here as well, and each will strive to secure the position. 


CALIFORNIA. 


— The San Francisco public schools have 34,000 pupils and 
575 teachers, According to the revised course of study, English 
grammar is taught orally in all grades. In ghe study of arith- 
metic no book on the subject is allowed in the hands of pupils in 
the second grade. The material of political geography has been 
considerably curtailed, and the history of the United States will 
be taught hereafter by topics. The revised course provides mate- 
rial for biographical sketches of eminent men. Superintendent 
Bolander says: “ This exercise of furnishing monthly a biograph- 
ical sketch of some great man, will induce our children to pay 
more attention to general reading at home, and lay a broad foun- 
dation for a better understanding of historicalevents. The revised 
course provides further, a suitable number of poems to be mem- 
orized, recited, and transposed. The transposition of poems leads 
leads to a thorough understanding of the subject-matter, a logical 
arrangement of thoughts and sentiments expressed, and to an in- 
sight of the syntactical structure of the language afforded by no 
other exercise in the study of language.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


cises of last year were held, Dec. 13, in the Library. Three grad- 
uates received the degree of A.B., and nine that of LL.B. Rev. 
A. W. Cummings, D.D., professor of Mathematics, was reélected 
chairman of the faculty for 1877. 

The new freshman class numbers twenty-three. Several stu- 
dents of the upper classes, who have been supported on State 
scholarships, are compelled to be absent for want of means, now 
that political troubles have crippled the State treasury. 

The death of Chief-Justice F. J. Moses, LL.D., the professor of 
Law, leaves that chair vacant. The professorship of Modern 
Languages has not been permanently filled since the resignation 
of Rev. E. B. Otheman, last October, 

The Christian Union, composed of professors and students who 
are church members, had its annual meeting January 11, An 
evening prayer-meeting is held by the stadents once a week, and 
the monthly concert of prayer for foreign missions has been ob- 
served on the first Sunday afternoon of each month for nearly 
two years. B. 


Opinions. | . 


The Fournal unquestionably takes the first rank among all the 
educational publications of the day.—V. G. Curtis, Supt. of 
Schools, Corry, Penn. 

Shall always be glad to circulate 7he Yaurnal, so long as it re- 
mains the best educational journal in the world.—O. Howarp, 
Supt. of Instruction, Greeley, Col. 

It was a happy thought, giving theftitle “ National” to a part of 
your paper, for there are plaees yet where they are jealous of New- 
England influence, “That’s one of them heathen teachers,”— 
“ Come out here to teach the heathens, have yer?” was the greet- 
ing to eastern teachers twenty years ago.—At our teachers’ meet- 
ing, an agent of the Educational Weekly (Chicago) urged as a merit 
of the paper, that it was a “ weekly.” Our superintendent asked 
if he would ask teachers to take it because it was “ weakly.” 
Make it better, was the reply.—D. S. W. 

Your journal is always welcome, for it represents the true New- 
England spirit in morality and soundness of educational views.— 
J. H. Baker, Denver, Col, ‘ 

I have gained ideas from Zhe Journal, in the past two years, 
which I have been able to make practical in my schoolroom, and 
should miss it now as afriend. Was very near making a reply, 4 
few weeks ago, to the statement that female teachers have no taste 
for sound reading, and spend their noons on such papers as the 
Basar, etc. Am glad it was so nobly denied by many ladies, In 
a school of eighty primarians there are few minutes of recess, or of 
the noon-hour, to spend in reading. I have slates to examine, 
exercises to prepare, etc. If leisure comes, a moment of rest is 
acceptable, and 7he Yournnd is the only periodical which finds its 
way to my desk. I suppose there are many, like myself, who 
could not afford the Basar, if they had a taste for it—E, R. Purt- 


voluntary subscriptions, and then, perhaps, the vigilant superin- also elected a lady, Miss Ludlow, president for the coming year. 


Lips, Me. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA.—The commencement exer- 
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New Publications. 


HarrigT MARTINEAU’S AuTO-BIOGRAPHY. — 
Edited by Maria Weston Chapman. 2 vols., 
8vo. Boston: J. R. Osgood and Co.; 1877. 
The remarkable biography of George Ticknor, 

which appeared a year ago from this distinguished 
publishing house, is followed by the no less val- 
uable auto-biography of Harriet Martineau, and 
the class of readers who found delight in the out- 
jines of the life and character of Mr. Ticknor, will 
find an equal if not greater satisfaction in this 
work from the pen of Miss Martineau herself, with 
memorials by Miss Chapman. 

One of the charms of biography consists in its 
naturalness, in the power to translate one’s expe- 
riences into the well-known terms of thought and 
language, and to show how a great life has been 
moulded out of its own true, conscious, individu- 
ality by education, society, and the gifts of spirit- 
ual grace. A life thus interpreted becomes an in- 

spiration to true living, and a means by which all 

may attain nobler things for themselves, Miss 

Martineau’s life has this element most conspicu- 

ous. Her experiences were deeply subjective and 

spiritual. She was not only conscious of her own 
intuitions, thoughts, aspirations, but had power to 
give them expression as well as development. 

From the mirror of. her own life, she read the 

wants, the weaknesses, and the sources of blessing 

of other lives. Her wonderful memory helped to 
chain these various moods, fancies, and growths. 

At the age of §3, when she began her autobiogra- 

phy, she is able to tell us of events which occurred 

between her second and third birthdays with a 

vividness of recollection, as though the facts were 

of the day’s occurrence. From these very early 
years she traces the thread of her religious life as 
clearly as through maturer experiences. She says 
that, between two and three years of age, she came 
home from a visit “the absurdest little preacher 
of my years that ever was. I used to nod my 
head emphatically, and say, ‘ Never ky for tyfles,’ 

‘Dooty fust and pleasure afterwards’; ” and before 

she could join letters, she made her first book by 

folding some sheets of paper into a little square 
book, and writing therein her “ beloved maxims.” 

At six years of age she says, “I was getting some 

comfort from religion.” “ My idea of heaven was| 

of a place gay with yellow and lilac crocuses.” 

“While I was afraid of everybody I saw, I was 

not afraid of God, “ Being usually very unhappy, 

I was constantly longing for heaven, and seri- 

ously, and very frequently planning suicide, in 

order to get there.” One day she went to the 
kitchen to get the carving-knife to cut her throat, 
but the servants at dinner prevented. Her pas- 
sion for justice led her in earliest childhood to 
protest inwardly against those things in domestic 
life which her sensitive nature revealed as wrong. 

“T used to thirst to hear some notice of the op- 

pression which servants and children had to en- 

dure in regard to their feelings.” At four, her 

Political interest began in the death of Nelson, 

One day, when French invasion was expected, she 

asked her papa: “But, papa, what will you do 

when Boney comes?” ‘What will I do? I 

will ask him to take a glass of Port with me.” 

From that moment she was no longer afraid of 

Boney, 

To her prodigious memory, her truthfulness and 
accuracy im details, were added by her education 
4 remarkable simplicity of style, and of fluency 
and ease in narration, It would be very interest- 
ing to give our readers the full text of her years 
of tutelage, and in another column we have made 
extracts which afford slight glimpses of the disci- 
line to which she most devotedly applied herself, 
Deafness, an early misfortune, was to her, as she 
Says, In reality, the greatest blessing of her life. 
It was the spur and inspiration to better things 
than she would otherwise have sought. As Mil- 
ton's blindness opened his spiritual eyes to see 
things beyond human sight, so the closing of her 
Me was the occasion of her hearing a new reve- 
tion to which common ears are closed. Shut out 
PP from the realm of sense, she was 
ut in with her communings, imaginings, 
hner studies, which related to the soul. At seven 
<a oe she read Milton’s Paradise Lost, and 
thas = interest, that there was hardly a line 

“ a could not instantly turn to. It was her 

Perlence of moral relief through intellect- 


val resources. At eleven she is found questioning ‘found a record of the remarkable discoveries and» 
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her olde: brother as to God’s foreknowledge and 
man’s free agency,—questions which continued to 
tax her mind until, by independent research, as 
well as by philosophic reading and inquiring, she 
found herself established in the Necessarian doc- 
trines of truth and Deity. On this question her 
whole life hinged, and when the new doctrine was 
first presented to her, she resolved to study it out 
for herself. She says of her experience, “Though 
at times almost overwhelmed by the vastness of 
the view opened to me, and by the prodigious 
change requisite in my moral views and self-man- 
agement, the revolution was safely gone through. 
My laboring brain and beating heart grew quiet, 
and something more like peace than I had ever 
yet known settled down upon my anxious mind.” 
“A new life spread through my mind, and I began 
to experience a steady growth in self-command, 
courage, and consequent integrity and disinter- 
estedness. I was feeble and selfish enough at 
best ; but yet, I was like a new creature in the 
strength of a sound conviction.” 

Her biography shows a wonderful range of read- 
ing, an acquaintance with all classes of society, 
and every shade of intellectual, social, political, 
and moral life, with a faculty of reading human 
nature in all its phases. Her literary ability was 
large, and in her works is seen the element of self- 
assertion coupled with a simplicity and truthful- 
ness like a child’s. She taught all sublects as 
clearly as language would express thought. Inde- 
fatigable in labors, she never turned aside from 
the severest discipline by which she might gain a 
victory or learn a valuable lesson. She was a re- 
former in its truest sense, advocating what a well- 
balanced mind, a quick intuition, and an enlight- 
ened conscience most truly endorsed. Her efforts 
for the Jaboring classes, and for just legislation in 
behalf of the poor and oppressed, were abundant 
and influential; but none the less did she labor 
for the cultivation of a truer and nobler life among 
the wealthy and the influential. 


It would require a long catalogue to give the 
names of the illustrious men an women with whom 
she came in contact, and of whom her Auto-biog- 
raphy contains her impressions. Among these 
were Lord Brougham, Mrs. Fry, Robert Owen, 
Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Aikin, Mr. Hallam, Lord 
Jeffrey, Dean Milman, Sydney Smith, Rogers, 
Archbishop Whately, Grote, Macaulay, Campbell, 
Landseer, Dr. Whewell, Bulwer, Sir Charles and 
Lady Lyell, Darwin, Mrs. Somerville, Joanna 
Baillie, Allan Cunningham, Macready, the Kem- 
bles, Carlyle, Mazzini, Leigh Hunt, Coleridge, 
William Godwin, Basil Montagu, Dr. Chalmers, 
the Brownings, Miss Mitford, Talfourd, Miss Lan- 
don, Miss Edgeworth, Fredrika Bremer, Edward 
Everett, Emerson, the Sedgwicks, Calhoun, Clay, 
Webster, Margaret Fuller, N. P. Willis, Words- 
worth, Hartley Coleridge, Jerrold, Thackeray, 
Dickens, and many others. 

Harriet Martineau is the subject of an interest- 
ing letter from Mr, George Jacob Holyoake of 
London to Zhe /ndex. Inthe course of the letter 
he says: 

She understood more things, political, social, 
secular, and religious, than any other woman. 
Excepting Mrs, Stuart Mill and Mrs. Grote, we 
never have had a woman of genius who took so 
great an interest in public affairs, and she exer- 
cised more influence over them than many eminent 
men in the midst of them. Like most women of 
thought, as she grew old she grew more beautiful. 
Later in life she bad quite a queenly look. Her 
memory will live longer than most women’s who 
have also been eminent, because she cared for 
progress as one who was responsible for it, and 
devoted all her diversified genius to inspiring 
public affairs with loftier aims and persistent pur- 
pose, 

The two volumes are uniform in style and price 
with the Life of George Ticknor. They contain 
two portraits of Miss Martineau, one taken in 
1833, the other in 1850; also a picture of her 
birthplace in Norwich, a view of Tynemouth as 
seen from her sick-room window, and two views 
of her residence, “ The Knoll,” at Ambleside, near 


the Wordsworths’. 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS OF THE NINE- 
TRENTH CENTURY. By Robert Routledge, 
B.Sc., F.C.S., Assistant Examiner in Chemis- 
try and in Natural Philosophy to the University 
of London. With numerous illustrations, Lon- 
don and New York: Geo. Routledge & Sons. 
Price $2.00. 

In this valuable and instructive work will be 


inventions which characterize the present century. 
A judicious selection has been made, and those 
of a typical character and bearing upon the gen- 
eral progress of the age, have been presented and 
illustrated. The types comprise chiefly those 
great applications of mechanical, engineering, 
physical, and chemical science, together with ac- 
counts of purely scientific discoveries, in which 
all students are deeply interested. The author 
has presented concise and accurate descriptions 
of steam engines, in their application to railways 
and steam navigation, and other uses. He treats 
of the uses of iron, manufacture of tools, printing- 
presses, fire arms, bridges, torpedoes, the sand: 
blast, hydraulic power, pneumatic dispatch, light, 
celestial chemistry and physics, electricity, the 
telegraph, photography, anesthetics, coal gas, 
and a great variety of other wonderful discoveries 
growing out of the progress of science during the 
nineteenth century. 

Each tepic is discussed in a spirit of candor ahd 
thoroughness, and yet so popularized as to be 
brought within the comprehension of the ordinary 
reader. The illustrations are admirable, and well 
calculated to convey to the mind the constru ction 
and operation of machinery, and enable the stu- 
dent to see clearly the application of the principles 
involved. It is a book that should find a place in 
every family library. 


The Universal School Record 
AND KS 


ERASABLE RECITATION CARD. 


These Cards may be used equally well with form of 
School Record. For full description of both of the above, 
including names of firms, East, West, and South, having the 
same for sale, send your address for circular, /ree. 

For 12 specimen pages of the Record, sample copy of 
Recitation Card, and two hundred and fifty 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITION, 


new and suitable for common-school ils, send 25 cents, 
or eight 3-cent ey Address WM. E, BUCK, 
112 Ash Street School, Manchester, N. H. 


P. H. RODEN, 
(Successor to Roden & Townsend,) 
TAILOR, 

352 Washington St., Boston, 


Is offering Fine Clothing to Order at low prices. 
Liberal ts to Clergymen. ba fag m 
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Publisher's Notes. 


WE would call attention to the advertisement 
of P. H. Roden, in another column. We have 
known Mr. Roden for many years, and can testify 
to the excellency of his work, both as to fit and 
make-up. His customers are largely of the 
clergy, professional men, teachers, and prominent 
business men, We would recommend gentlemen 
to try Mr. Roden, and if his coats fit (as we know 
they will), to put them on. 


INQUIRIES have been made as to the reliability 
of the parties who advertise pictures, silver-ware, 
etc., in connection with which the subscriber is re- 
quested to send money with the coupon cut from 
our paper. In reply, we have to say that we 
have no conuection with these parties, except 
through reliable agents, and we have no evidence 
in proof of their dishonesty. On the other hand, 
the following letters attest the ability of these par- 
ties to meet their engagements ; 

Epwin Apvertis!nc AGENCY, } 
174 Exo St., Cincinnati, O., March 19, 1877. 

I send you a picture of ‘ Crown of Roses,” and I guaran. 

tee you this firm are all O. K. Very truly, 
Epwin ALpgn, 
Orrice or Unton Sitver-PLatine Co., 

Nos. 206 & 208 Ving St., Cincinnati, March 22, 1877. 

T. W. Bicknell, Esq., Boston, Mass.—Dear Sir : Yours 
is at hand, enclosing letter of complaint from a subscriber, 
Such letters, as you are aware, are inevitable in an exten- 
sively-advertised business, such as ours; but we assure you 
we do all in our power to prevent them, and even where 
there is a wrong, to remedyit. We are working day and 
night at our establishment, filling orders, and are shipping 
the ware as fast as it is manufactured. One trouble is, that 
patrons are naturally suspicious of advertisements, and be~ 
come impatient before giving us the ample time to fill orders 
which is required. Yours, etc. Unron S. P. Co. 


A subscriber writes as follows: 


The picture from W. W. Bostwick & Co. has this morn- 
ing arrived, All I have to say concerning the picture itself 
is, I could never have formed such a conception of the child 
Jesus. I write to remove from you any impression I may 
have left upon your mind, that the whole matter was a swindle. 

Lynn, Mass. S. P. Boynton. 


IN WANT OF SCHOOLS.—Many 
TEACHER country schools open about this time. 
Any in want eachers should apply at once to the NEW 
ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 16 Hawley 


Street, Boston. No charge 
ith teachers. 


is made for furnishing public 
schools with F. B. 


SNOW, Manager. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 


Eaton Mathematical Series 
A Complete Course in IMlathematics 


HIGH SCHOOLS, 
AND ACADEMIES. 


Contain the most 
the most correct 


the most full and 


BRADBURY’S 


CITY OF BOSTON. 
“ “ 


EATON’S ARITHMETICS 


practical Examples ; 
presentation of Business Arithmetic ; 


the most clear and accurate Definitions and Rules ; 


satisfactory presentation of the 


Metric System of Weights and Measures, 
They are adapted to the latest and best methods of instruction. 


ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY, 

TRIGONOMETRY, SUBVEYVING, 

Contain the essentials of their respective subjects, with 
some special practical features that are found 

in no similar works. 


EATON & BRADBURY’S Mathematical Series has been adopted, and is used wholly or in part 
in the Public Schools of the 


CITY OF MIDDLETOWN, 
“ 


CITY OF PORTLAND. 


WORCESTER. “ BRIDGEPORT. “ =“ BANGOR, 
« LOWELL. - NORWICH. BATH. 
LYNN. “ « NEWPORT. « BIDDEFORD. 
« CAMBRIDGE.  « LEWISTON. DOVER. 
« NEW BEDFORD. “ SACO. “ PORTSMOUTH, 
« SPRINGFIELD. TOWN OF ADAMS. “ CONCORD. 
« LAWRENCE. ABINGTON. MANCHESTER, 
« TAUNTON. AMHERST, “ NASHUA. 
FITCHBURG. ATTLEBORO. “ RUTLAND. 
« NEWTON. “  « BEVERLY. TOWN OF PAWTUCKET. 
SOMERVILLE. “ BROCKTON. STAMFORD. 
« HOLYOKE. MALDEN. “ ENFIELD. 

“ MILFORD. 


And in hundreds of other important Cities and Towns, and in numerons Private Schools, Semi- 
naries, and Academies in the New-England States; and extensively in the West. 


Removed from 25 and 29 Cornhill, 


82 Specimen copies of above and other Educational Works sent, postpaid, on receipt of half price. Liberal 
terms for first introduction. Descriptive Catalogue and Circular sent on application to the Publishers. 
All friends of education interested in procuring the best Text-Books are invited to correspond with or call on 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 
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Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on receipt of the retail price. Address, Publisher of N. B, Journal of 
treet, Boston, Mass. 


Bducation, 16 Hawley 


Title. Author. Price, 
Lessons in Electricity at the Royal Inst. i2mo,cl Tyndall, John. D. Appleton & Co. $1 00 
The Picturesque Tourist. :2mo, cloth. merican News 50 
The Notary’s & Commissioner's Hand-Book. 8vo. Baker, Vorhis & 1 oo 
The Symbol Series of Lectures. 16mo, pp. 60, paper. Toppan, C. L. V. Colby & Rich. 10 
Life in the Saddle. 8vo, pp. 8:, cloth . Buotline, Ned. R. M. DeWitt. 
Jo-hua Haggard'’s Daughter. lilus 4to, heavy manilla. Braddon, M. E. Donnelly, Lloyd & Co. 
Alexander Hamilton. A Historical Study. 8vo, paper. Shea, Hurd & Joughton. 1 
Wax Flower, Lessons Illus. 12mo, cloth. Duncan, F. I. J. Be 
Demosthenes. :2mo. c oth. Broadrill, W. J. 
A Course of Practical Histology. Schofer, EB. A. Henry C. Lea. : 

1 


Ilius. Cloth. 
Good Stories. 30 vols. 18mo, cloth. 
New Mother Goose. j;s50illus. 4to, pp. 320, cloth. 
Text-Book of Temperance, i2mo, pp. 144. cloth. 


Irrigation for Farm, Garden, & Orchard, :2mo., tL 


The Cradle of the Christ 8vo. pp 300. cloth . 


Lectares on Hist. of Jewish Church. With maps. 8vo. Stanley. 
The Unrivaled Classical Atias. 23 col. maps. 4to, 2 vols. Be¥an, G. P. 


Seng Sheaf. School Music. :6mo, pp. 224, boards. 

Earnest Student. Clh, extra 

The science of the Bible. 8vo. pp. 613, cloth. ° 

A Text-Book of Mmeralogy. 8vo. pp 494, cloth. 
A Hero in the Bat Ie of Life. :2mo, pp 170. . 

A Ohild 8 Hi-tuery of France. 4to, pp. 275, 


One Hundred Choice Selections. No. 13. :2mo, pp. 180. Garret 


Gvodwin Greek Reader. Rev ed Half. mor. 


. elections frum Xenophon & Herodotus. Goodwin 


h Persia by Caravan. 12mo, cloth. . 
Kassia. With2 maps 8vo. pp. 6:9, cloth. 
The Good-Heaith Library. 8vo, pp. 1150. 
Literary Seiections. Part !. Cloth 
Anecdvtes and Humors of School Life. “Cloth. 
Unien ollege Circular and Catalogue for 
Gathered Leaves. :2mo, cloth. 
Ben Milaer’s Wooing. :2mo, cloth 
The Five Ministers. Paper. . 
Life of scutch Naturalist. samo, cloth. 


S 
Discoveries at Svo, gilt top. Bev. bds. 


Yesterday with Authurs. i3thed 12mo. 
Tew-Time+-ten series. pp. 80. cloth . 
Himory of France. i2mo. pp 352, cloth. 
Discoveries and Inventiuns o1 19th Century. 


D. Lethrop & Co. 
McLoughi n Bros. 
Van B 


Frothingham, oO. B. 


Rev. J.-M. Nat. Temp Soc. 

J Orange Judd & Co. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons 
Scribner, A. & Co. 
Scribner, W cliford & 


25 

50 

75 

oc 

5° 

5° 

60 

5° 

75 

5° 

Phelps & Lewis. Taintor Bros , Merrill o 72 
R. Worthington. 1 50 

Ww , M. Melton Woolley. 400 
Dana, Jas D. joe Wiley & Sons. 5 00 
arsh, Miss. obert Carter & Bros. 50 
Marshall, E. E. P. Dutton & Co. 1 50 
P. P. Ciarrett & Co, 75 

G. Allen. Ginn & Heath, 
Arnold, A thur. Harper & Bros. 175 
Wallace, D. M. Henry Holt & Co. 4 00 
McCaskey, J. P. . H. Butler 75 
Sheely. J ten, Remsen & H. 1 50 
- er ‘0. 175 

Lee. ‘Rober’s Bros. 1 00 
Bartol. A. Williams & Co., a5 
miles, S. Harper & Bros. 1 50 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 2 00 

ields, J T. 2 00 
McCaskey. J. - H. Butler. 75 
Marshall, P. Dutton & Co. 1 50 
Geo, Routledge & Sons. 2 00 


Monochrome Pictures. 
Fancy sketches, and true representations from nature, 
made to order; the fancy sketches, half riry of the true 
loca! pictures. " Address HARRIET WARE STILLMAN, 
Westerty, R. I. 109 t 


LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


I will send 17 of Collins’s 3-page Title 
1.00. Send stamp for catalogue. 
hat STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 


CONOMY! The Economy Slate Pencil Holder is 

now almost a necessity in every school. 
tis Ci it prevents the Pencils from being broken, pro- 
tects the Rnd and above all, trains the pupil to the use of 
a penholder. By its use the child is <!ways writing with a 
nee pencil, and does not cramp the hand by holding a short 
ot pencil. Adopted by the School Boards of New 

k Indianapolis, Columbus, O., and largely in use every- 
where. Price $1.00 per hundred. 

JOHN EMACK, Marxf'r, 
a1 114 William Street, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1816. 
THE STANDARD. 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 
Black Writing Ink, 


Copying and Colored Inks, Writing-Fluid, &o. 
he en 111 & 113 Water St., BOSTON. 


ART 


bly the most ancient of the useful tod we 
cation er J hollow vessels, by modeling and baking cla 

Potter's wheel,” on Earthen Ware is 
ote in use far back iu the se ages of mythology. From 
ony nagpmae and Rome, have come to us relics 
ppd art The graceful forms of these early productions 
have been, for centuries, the admiration of art connoisseurs. 
The scarcity of the originals has led to the production of ex- 
act copies of choice Vases, Amphore, Tripods, Jars, 

and Cups, found in the ruins and tombs of ancient Cities, 
We furnish these goods to the public, ornamented in an- 
tique style, and plain for Amateur Decorators, to whom we 
ve free instructions in the art. Art Schools and Drawing 
Vases copied and ornamented to order. 

omer * 


. 8. LOCKE & CO., 
23 Franklin, near St., BOSTON, 
Only authorized Agents for BeverLy Porrery. 106 (3) 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
For One Dollar! 


These are NOT CHEAP PICTURES, but comprise the 
pair 


“Melancholy” and “ Mirth,” 


And the pair of finely finished CHROMOS, 


“LAKE GEORGE” and “LAKE OF POUR CANTONS,” 


which wére offered some years ago as PREMIUMS by the 
publishers of the Congregationalist. w 
THE PHOTOGRAPHS are mounted on stiff 
are 18 They are intended to impersonate the 
jelineated by Milton in compan- 
Gare Penseroso” and L’A 
an HROMOS are mounted framing, and 


12. They form a beautiful pee, both 


of American and , and are peculiar} 
reason of their similarity in subj treatment, and wih pone Pa 
to be com pictures 

The sellin price of the four pictures was $4 00; but aswe |; 


eo fart use for t as premiums, we now offer the * 
balance on hand at the merely nominal of Fifty Cents 
for either pair, ot One Dollar for the four. Ys 

bo von 


All orders money. 
W. L. GREENE & CO., 
110d 1 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 


UROPE. DR LOOMIS’S SUMMER TOUR 
Rates for Teachers. Address BO . 


for T 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


MINERALS. 
The American School Cabinet 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY 


Is at present the best, and has the most complete arrange- 
ment adapted to Educational purposes. It comprises 

70 Minerals, 

30 Metals and Metallic Ores, 

50 Azeic Rocks, 

50 Fossiliferous Becks, 


And has been in a great number of 
schools and institutions. is $40. List 


BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
18 Arch St., Boston. 


AT THE 


United States Centennial Exposition, 


HALLETT, DAVIS & CO. 


RECEIVED THE 


Medal of Honor, and 
Certificate of Distinction, 


ON 
GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


10s tf 


PIANOS, 


Volume of Tone, 
Good 


Construction, 
Excellence of Workmanship. 


DF ae ight Pianos were the Only Ones, out 
orty Competitors, that received ‘Special 


and Honors at the Centennial Exhibi.\9 


tion, Philadelphia, 


FIFTY-SEVEN PREMIUMS 
HAVE BEEN AWARDED 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 
Endorsed the H M 


Led usical A in 
the World: LI ST 
CHALK, WEHIL, uss, TITIENS, Corrs, 


Every Instrument Fully Warranted. 


Prices reduced to sult the times. Old Pianos 


S™ Send for Ilustrated Catalogue, free. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 484 Washington Street, 
Nearly Opposite Temple Place, 


“Indispensable to the Library, Clergyman, Lawyer, 
Physician. Editor, Teacher, and all of any call- 
ing in life who desire Anowledgs 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA : 
The American Reprint--Ninth Edition. 


This great work is beyond comparison yng Hay in its 
elaborate and exhaustive character, to all similar works. 

The contributors are the most distinguished and original 
thinkers and writers of the present and of the past. 

This issue is the Ninth revision in the space of uae 100 
years since its inception, and this eae 
particular of the British edition,—is 
work ever offered to the American 

The articles are written in a most serective style, and the 
quantity of matter in each volume is one-third greater per 
volume than in any other Cyclopedia sold at the same rates. 

The work contains thousands of Evgravings on steel and 
want, and Ine ted from entirely new type made expressly 
‘or it. 

It will be. be comprised in 21 imperial octavo vol five 
of which are now ready, and the succeeding volumes os will be 
issued at the rate of three a year. 


Price per Volume, Cloth Binding, $5.00. 
Sold ooh aly by Subscription. For specimen pages, apply to 


the Publishers, 
FJ M. STODDART & 
723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


111 j eow 


A New Era in the Line of 
Blackboard Rubbers. 


An Eraser that is Cheap, Neat, Convenient, 
Durable, and Dustless. 


Teachers and Pupils will be rejoiced to welcome an in- 
vention that is destined to su: ie all those clumsy, dusty, 
worthless Erasers that have so ay been a source of annoy- 
ance in the school-room. 

Superintendents avd Directors will be glad to be able to 
procure an article that is cheap, tasty, and durable. 

All will be convinced, by a single trial, of the superiority, 
of the Curmax over every other Eraser in the market. 

15 cents for sample. 
Vv. G. CURTIS, Sole Manufacturer, 


110 h CORRY, PENN. 


E. RITCHIE & SONS 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 


Philosophical Instruments & Apparatus 
fer the practical illustration of the Ph Sci 

lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PHidks. 

Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
Professors 


some of the most disti of Physics 
from all sections ef the country. 
Every article be warranted to be as in 
the descripti good materials, and thoroughly wel! 
made and finis 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
aay oe be sent gratis on application. This cata- 
particularly to meet the beep d of 
ban are many pieces of late and improved const 
tion. Several sets have heen added to assat in the selection 
including our Boston School Set — 
adopted’by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Appa- 
ratus, Illustrated, sent on spglieation—gtlen 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed 
of London, and Karnic of 
manofacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 


[When writing, please mention this journal. } 79 22 


N. H. EDCERTON, 


Neo. 924 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Successor in 


Philosophical Instruments 


To J. W. QUEEN & CO. 


Physical Instruments 


Of all kinds made to order. 


Sole Agent in America for the celebrated 


MECHANICAL MODELS 
Of J. SCHREDER, of Darmstadt. 


109 i BOSTON. 


ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. Send for catalogue. 


Frames and Pictures ! 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, 
ALBUMS. STERSOSCOPES, 
And everything connected with Pictures or Frames. 
FRAMING, from the simplest to the most ahernte, 


done promptly ‘and at reasonable rates. 
GEO. S. BRYANT & co., 
97 tf 34 Bromfield Street. 


Mutual Life Ins. Co, 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSION, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy vy No. 18 18/9, for 85,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 
NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 
Cotton Brokers, 

NO. 18 POST-OFFIOE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Amount of Policy $5,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years.......... 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions ............. $11,099.15 
31 Premiums so $3,580.50 
Compound interest at 6 per cent.... 6,214.13 _ 9704.63 
Excess of Insurance over chester paid 

Compound $1,304.52 


The Cash ash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was $155.70, 
or $40.20 mere Go 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Boston. 


AMOS D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent 


Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


YALE LOCKS, 


With small flat steel Keys, applicable to almost every use, 
and for sale by all Hardware Dealers. 


Special line of Desk, Drawer, 
and Cupboard Locks. 


“SECURITY 
FULL SIZE OF KEY. 
YALE LOCK MFG. CO. 
President, | Office and Works,, 
HENRY R. TOWNE. STAMFORD, CONN. 
Sales { 53 Chambers St., N.Y. | A.T. YOUNG, Agt., 
rooms, | 26 Broad St., Boston. BOSTON. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
PENS 


@O1 the Old Standard Quality. 
Manx, Gillott’s,) Sexcriptive name 


Warranted. No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. 


A, G. WHITCOMB, 


UOJINY EL 


Sole Agent in Boston for the Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

of and Tin, mounted 

Alarms, Tower te. Pully Werrented. 


Nuatrated Outalogue sent Free. 
Vaxpuzen & Tier, 102 E. 24 St, Cincinnati. 


BINDERS: 


Price, $1.25. By mail, $1.50. 
SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Address THE JOURNAL, 


102 16. Hawley St BOSTON, 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


30 Franklin Street, Boston, 


TOCQUEVILLE’S Democracy in America, 
ited with Notes by Prof. Bowen. Eprrion. 

edition of Vol. I., with especia erence to its 
A chet Pe'Schools, is issued under the title of American 
Institutions, price $1.75; and will be mailed to Teach- 


ALLYN, Publisher, 


ers fot examination for go cents, 113 
A™ ERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


—AND-— 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 


Rey. J. P. KIMBALL, | R. F. CUMMINGS, 


. Secretary, Agent, 

ut 23 Franklin Street. 22 

Publish NEW YORK. 
Fish's Ecclesiology, . ‘ $200 
Gill's Christian Conception and Experience, 1 00 
—— Evolution and Progress, ° ‘ + 150 
—_—_— Analytical Processes, . . 2 08 
Holloway's Beauty of the King, . + 


Nisbet's Resurrection of the Body ? . 100 
Catalogue free. Prize offer now open; send stamp for 
particulars. 109 
OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
will mail 40 Teachers, upon receipt of the prices named: 


Lovell’s United States Speaker, 504 pages........ $1.25 
Lovell’s School Dialogues, assests 1.25 
Northend’s Little Speaker, .50 
Northend’s American Speaker, 264 “ ........ 
Northend’s School Dialogues, 312 ........ 


Zachos’ New American Speaker, 552 “‘ .......+ 1.75 


M. BONER & CO.,' Agis., 
1102 Chestnut St., PH/LADELPHIA. 


THE MUSIC READER. 


By Dr. Ly» MBIGNEN and W. W. KEYS. 
Price $1.00; $9.00 per doz. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
_ This book is recommended by Teachers (who have used 
it) to all students of Vocal Music desiring to become good 
music readers,—a\so to the profession as being eminently 
calculated for the use of Schools, Classes, and private in- 
struction. Published and for sale as above. 109 


M ILTON BRADLEY and ‘€O:, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 

Manufacturers and Publishers of PRACTICAL BOOKS 
AND MATERIAL for the KINDERGARTEN and 
OBJECT-TEACHING, in Homes and Schools. Also 
Instructive Games and Home Amusements. §2~ Complete 
Catalogues in any branch sent on application. 

HIGHEST PREMIUM awarpep aT 
FoR KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 106 tf 


P, DUTTON & CO., 


713 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Have just ready, 


For the Use of Children, ¥ 
ADAPTED FROM — Frencu spy EMMA MARSHALL. 
_ 12mo, 364 pp. with 26 Illus., $1.50. 
t#™ This book supplies a long-felt want ty Schools, and 
specimen copies will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00. 


ENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


Sunday Schools supplied with every hel 

Teachers’ Bibles, English and Amicus, all styles, and 
prices from $1.50 to 15.00. 

Teachers’ Reward Cards, Illuminated, English and 
American, very low. 

Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Perouse and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1877. $1.25. 

Full list mailed on application. 


[_ockwoop, BROOKS & CO., 
Publish 39% Washington Street, Boston, 
The Farm-Yard Club of Jotham, .. $3.50 
Student-Life at Harvard, 
The Story of Our Country, 1.50 
In the Sky-Garden, . + 2.00 
A charming book for Teachers to read to scholars. 
For every Teacher’s table. 
The Portable Book-Case. Send for circular. 106 


LOTHROP _& CQ., Boston. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
DESIRING TO EXAMINE 
“BABY LAND” 
For use in their Schools will receive the first three Numbers 
free on application to 
105 tt D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


[_OVELL, ADAM, WESSON & Co. 
pone 764 Broadway, New York. 

in the Philosophy of Religion and 

qistory. By A. M. Sub the Idea 

pe enesis and Development; ‘Theism and Sci- 

of the Ape ation; The Belief in Immortality ; The Place 

oan indoo European and Semitic Races in History, ec 

Russi crown 8vo, cloth. $1.75. 
IAN FOLK-TALES, By W. R. S. Rarston, 
crown 8vo, Cloth. $1.50. 107 2 


& PHILLIPS, New York, 


PUBLISH 
lines of Bible History. By John F. H 
D.D. Four Maps. Flexible’ cloth’ 
Outlines of Christian Evidences. By Joseph 
Alden, D.D., LL.D. Flexible cloth. 12mo....... 2 
Outlines of Church History. By J. F. Hurst, 
illus. = — Flexible cloth. tamo,... .80 
utiines on Teaching. By Joseph Alden, D.D. 


EH Specimen copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 
NOYES: SNOW & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, STA TIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Norx Parsr. good quality, $1 per ream. 
105 22 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 


BEST BOOKS. 
Particular attention given to supplying Libraries. 


Inquiries “test Authorities, 
chee: answer n stam pay 
Willard Small, Books: 
103 


A 
tf 41 Franklin Street, 


w 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
155 and 157 Crosby St., New York, 
— PUBLISH 


Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 
Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe -. 8 5.00 


Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 

Pynchon’s Chemical Physics.............. 3. 

Prescott’s Organic Analysis .........-.-. 1.75 
& Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 


ualitative Analysis..... 


Do 
Eliot & Storer’s 1 
cal Theory of Heat, 3.50 


McCulloch's Mec 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 22 

WW IDOLETON’S 
Editions ‘of Standard Works. 
Students’ Hallam, Unabr . 

Best edition of Hallam; 10 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $17.50 
The Middle Ages. VOIS, 5-25 
The Literature of Europe. 3 vols. ...-...-- 7 00 
Constitutional History of Englan 3 vols. 5.25 
May’s Constitut’l “ 2vols. 3.50 


(May is a continuation of Hallam,—down to 1860.) —_» 
For list of Standard and Educational Works address W. J. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 27 Howard St., New York. 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 

27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following ScHoot anp Text-Booxs 
Geold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
Roscoe's Elemen Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 
Lambeart’s Primary, Physiology. 


Correspondence solicited. 


R. WORTHINGTON, yy, New York. 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 
Salm-Salm. Cloth $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Esq., 


104 22 


‘THE MONTHLY READER. 


To supply a demand from our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, ony heeneneeny to the First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefully graded in style, and 
containing 16 handsome, well-filled pages, is offered to the 
Primary Schools of the country. It has already awakened a 
profound interest. ‘Yerms: so cents a year, in advance; 5 


i ber. Sample for a 3c. stamp. 


ess 
al 36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


“10 Times 10” Series. 


BUTLER’S LITERARY SELECTIONS, 8 parts 
Paper 35 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 


Part |. will be Ready March 10th. 


New and Sparkling pieces, as well as the standard 
JSavorites for Reading and Declamation. 
(a ADAPTED TO THE SCHOOLROOM and the 
Fireside. 
Address the Publishers, 
a. BUTLER & CO., 


Publishers: 


OHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


TEXT-BOOKS ON 
Drawing, Painting, Perspective. 


Hand-Book of Oil Painting. 

By Bouvier, Merriwell, &c. 12mo, cloth $2.00 
Drawing-Book. 

y B. Coe. Oblong 8vo, 3.00 

Drawing for Little Folks. 

By B. H, 
First Studies in Drawing. * 

By Coe. 3 Nos., 120 
Cottages, and Introduction to Landscape. 

By B, H. Coe. 4 Nos., 
Easy Lessons in Landscape. 

y B. H. Coe. 4 Nos., 9.0.0 +20 

Heads, Animals, and Figures. 

By B. Coe. 3 Nos., 
Industrial Drawing. ‘ 

By D. H. Mahan. 8vo0, 
The Elements of Drawing. 

The Elements of Perspective. 

By John Ruskin, samo, 
A Manual of Topographical Drawing. 

By R. S. Smith, 8vo, 2.00 
Elements of Freehand Drawing. 

By S. E. Warren. 12amo, cloth...... 
Dresehting and Operations. 

By S. E, Warren, samo, 25 
Projection Drawing. 


y S. E. Warren.  ramo, 
Elementary Linear Pers ve. 
By S. E. Warren. 1amo, 


General Problems of Shades and Shadows. 
By S. E. Warren. 8vo, cloth 


$00 
Elements of Machine Drawing. 
By S. E. Warren. 2 vols., 7-50 
*,* Full Descriptive Catalogue of our Publications gratis. 
Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
113 15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Revision of Prices! 


00)THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


TEXT-BOOKS 


Messrs. Ivison, BLAKEMAN, Taytor & Co. beg to an- 
nounce that the prices heretofore quoted in their Catalogues 
and Circulars no longer apply on their publications, they 
having adopted as a standard a WHOLESALE Price List To 
THE TrapE; a Speciat Prick ror INTRODUCTION; anda 
Maiuinc Pricz,—at which copies of their books will be sent 
post-paid, when not otherwise obtainable. These revised 
Catalogues may be had on application. 


The American Educational Series 
comprises in part the following well-known Text-Books; 


Sanders’s Union Readers and Spellers, 
The New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Word-Book Series, 
; Robinson's Mathematics, 
Robinson’s (Fish’s) Shorter Course in 
Mathematics, 
Kerl’s Grammars, 
Webster's Dictionaries, 
Gray's Botanies, 
Spencerian Copy-Books, 
White's Drawing, 
Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping, 
Willson’s Histories, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Fasquelle’s French Course, 
guelliers & Monsante’s 
French Course, 
Woodbury'’s German Course, 
Wells's Science, 
Bliot & Storer's Chemistry, 
Dana's Geology, 
Silliman’s Phys. and Chem. 
Townsend’s Civil Gov't. 


Full descriptive notices of all our Publications will be 

found in our Catalogués and Circulars; and these, together 

with the Educational Reporter,—a useful and instruct- 

ive publication,—will be sent to Teachers and Educationists 

on application. Address 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 


GEO. B. DAMON, Agt., 
32 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


NUMERAL 


in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Address 
(prepaid) ANN IE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. St, 
Boston, or THomeson, Brown & Co,, 23 Haw'ey Street, 


A DAY at home. Agentswanied. Outfit and — 


md PHILADELPHIA. 
> 


$12 free. TRUE & CO., Auguste, Maine. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S: SONS, 


182 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Publish the Standard Serits of — 


GERMAN CLASSICS for STUDENTS 


Epirep By Pror, J. M. Hart, 


NOW READY. 

GOETHE’S Hermann & Dorothea, $1.00 
SCHILLER’S Die Piccolomini, 1.26 
GOETHE’S Prose, Selections from, 1.00 


The Series is in use in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, 
and nearly all the leading Colleges and High Schools. 


Putnam’s Series of Handbooks of History 


COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING: 


England. By Leonarp Scumitz, LL.D. $1.00 


16mo, with Illustrations and Maps. 
1.00 


F rance, py SuTHSRLAND Menzigs. 
16mo, M 
Germany. Menzixs. 1.00 


with Maps. 


Greece. By LeonaRp Scumitz, LL.D, 
With an Appendix by Prof. A. Gennadios, 1,00 
of the Univ. of Athens. 16mo, Ill. with Maps. 


Rome, By Leonarp Scumitz, LL.D. 
16mo, Illustrated with Map. 76 
Landmarks of General Hist, in the Christian Era, 
By E. C. Dang. 16mo, cloth. 76 
The Six Vole. Complete in a Neat Box, $5.50, 
Of the Series the V. Y. Tribune says: . 
_ “ These books can hardly be too highly commended for the 
simplicity and clearness of their statements, the accuracy of 


their information, and their freedom from all partisan bias, 

whether relgere or political. No more suitable volumes 

can be placed in the hands of the young student, while they 

oe. interesting and convenient manuals for the mature 
er. 


Copies of above sent to teachers for examination 6n receipt 
of half the price. 


Liberal Terms for Introduction. in3a 


An Indispensable Requisite 


—— FOR BVERY —— 


Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family. 


«& The Best English Dictionary, 2 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries, 
3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. 
FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 


eT Now contains twenty-five per cent. more matter than 
any other one volume English Dictionary published in 
this country or Great Britain. 
A NATIONAL STANDARD. 
The Highest sues Great Britain as well as in the 
nited States. 

@ Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, Mot- 
ley Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, Elihu 
Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, H. Coleridge, 
Smart, Horace Mann, Presidents Woolsey, Wayland, Hop- 
kins, Nott, Walker, Anderson, (more than fifty College 
Presidents in all), and the best Amencan and European 
scholars. 

“The best practical English Dictionary ex- 
tant.”—London Quarterly Review, Oct., 1872. 

From the Chief Justice of the United States. 
WasnincTon, D. C., Oct. 25, 1875.—The book has be- 
come indispensable to every student of the English lan- 

uage. A Law Library is not complete without it, and the 
Courts look to it as the highest authority in all questions of 
definition.—Morrison R. Waite. 

ALSO 


Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 


1040 Pages Octavo, 600 Engravings. Price $5. 
sales, TO Il. 

The sales of Webster's Dictionaries the couu- 
try in 1873 were 20 times as large as the sales of any other 
Dictionaries. We will send proof on application, and such 
sale still continues. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield. Mass, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 4 


Webster’s “Abridgments. 


ebster’s Prim’y School Dictionary, 204 Engravings 
oe High School 297 oa 

Academic 344 

os Counting House *. with numerous illus- 
trations and many valuable tables not to be found elsewhere. 
Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
CO., New Yor 1134 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 Hawey Street, Boston. 


For circulars and iptormation, adcress F, B. Srow. 


— 
= 
With Notes, Glossary, and Introduction, beautifully printed 
| and tastefully bound, and forming the best editions, as well i 
for the library as the class-room, 
iz 
| | 
| 
| 
2 
| | 
| 
3000 
WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED! 
ry 
| 
Dyépepsia and its Kindred Diseases, B Dr. 
Ww. W. Hall (author ‘ How to Live Lon Fete) Cl 1.50 | | 
Vennor’s Birds of Canada. With thirty rge i 
{ 
oil 
4 
| if 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers: 


Publishers: ; 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 


In th 
ve 
(In Four Serie “Manu "with each Series); 
Tervthing brought up to date; 
of Zoology ; 


History Primers; 


Physica teal Geography? 


address M. W. HAZEN, 


Ripiey, Esq., Litera of N.Y. Tribune, 
and one of the Editors-in-Chief in 
a notice in 7ridume of Graded Lessons in English, sa 1 

“ The authors of this brief manual, who are distingui 
teachers in the Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic = ee 
tute, have aimed to exhibit rudiments of —- grammar 
ina form, by which the learner is led in a series of 
progressive exercises from the 
a knowledge of its principles. ..... 
starts with the simplest sentence as a unit, and 
from the various classes of collateral words and to 
sentences of a complicated and dificult character. Having 
oe acquired the functions of fhe different parts of speech, 

os is enabled, by a course of familar exercises, to 

frame tho material into sentences of ie own. The — 
ment done execution of the volume betray uncommon —_—> in 
the use of language and Rfeat experience in the art of teach- 
ing. for classes in adapted 
to the daily wants of the study of gemmes 

GG 144 pages, 16mo, attractively bound in linen. Price, 

The discount for intr blished by 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 5 Barclay St, N. yf" 107 (m) 


22 Hawiey Steset, BOSTON. 
A s. 


BARNES & CO., 
Publishers of the 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over eer Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 

$1.00 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 
WAREHOUSE, 

111 and 113 William street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston: 


H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Address for New-England States : 
G. WHITTEMORE, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


REMSEN, 

AND HAFFELFINGER, 
Nos. 624, 626, and 628 Market Street, 
PHILADELPBIA, PENN. 

PUBLISHERS OF 

Labberton's Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. : 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Dieh!'s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-Eng. Dictionary. 
Hay’s Every Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the Pub- 
lishers. 103 8% 


WPERTHWAIT & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA» 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 
Monroe's Readers and Spellers 
Warren’s New Geographies; : 
Mathematical Series; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES ruz 
or at THR Viewna Exposition oF 1873. 


This was the highest prize No 
than “ S. Commis- 


introduction, 
in tor old Books ” 


JAMES A. Sowa, New-Engiand Agent, 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle-St, BOSTON. 
142 Grand-St, N. y.| 


Series 


Harvey's Graded School Readers and Primary Speller 


HARVEY'S READERS are emphatically endorsed by all Teachers using them 
as the best for attracting the keenest interest of pupils: for cultivating a refined 
literary taste: and for producing really good results in reading. 


“Harvey's Readers show the progress of 
the teaching art.” 

Harvey’s Readers are fresh and original, 
both in conception and execution. No other 
school-books have met with such a unanimous and 
hearty endorsement of the teaching profession. 


Harvey's Readers aid the Teacher by an 
abundance of practical suggestions. 

Harvey's Readers form a cheap, compact, 
and skillfully-graded series, 

The selections of Harvey's Readers wil! con- 
duce to the formation of a high standard of liter- 
ary taste ; they are pure in sentiment and elevating 
in moral tone. 

Harvey's Readers are taking the lead in the 
present advancing stage of educational work. 

There is no good reading without good articu- 
lation. Harvey's Readers are remarkably effi- 
cient in securing this end. 

Harvey's Readers cannot be excelled in all 
that makes a school-book efficient and attractive. 


True pictures should be ranked among the 
highest instruments of modern education. The 
illustrations in Harvey's Readers are real works 
of art both in design and execution. 


“With Harvey's Readers pupils can learn 
twice as easily and twice as much as by the old 
system.” 

Harvey’s Readers embody what is now gener- 
ally admitted to be the most efficient means of se- 
curing correct pronunciation,—the use of a simple, 
consistent, and familar system of diacritical marks. | 

The selections in Harvey’s Readers are the 


purest, and for children the most interesting, that 
our literature affords, 


ema Reading is impossible to the pupil 
who has been taught upon the plan of Harvey’s 
Readers. 

The grading of Harvey’s Readers is perfect. 
Not only the different books, but the lessons of 
each book, are carefully graded. Each lesson is 


adapted to its particular place. 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 


NEW ENGLAND AGENT, 


28 Bond Street, New York. 


the correct of the 1 
“The plan the Bock Publishers, 


vee S. DAVIS & CO., 
Publishers of 


ENLEAF’S New Mathematical Series, 
PARKER'S in Composition, 
and other new and popular Taxt-Booxs. 
For circulars and information, — the 
86 
or ORLANDO LEACH, 
142 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 


INN & HEATH, Boston. 


TO BE ISSUED MARCH 25TH, 
Goodwin's New Greek Reader. 

April roth, Goodwin's Anabasis. 

May, Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, Exeter. 
Whitney’s Essentials of are | Grammar. 
Fitz's Globe. “Gur World” Geographies. 
Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addison, o 
Allen & Greenough's Latin Course. Com 
Goodwin's Grk Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers 76). 
Mason’s Music, Wheeler’s Trigonometry. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NE W YORK. | gare 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Harper's Language Series, 
BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 


I. Primer, 2. Language Lessons. 
3 ‘omposition. 4. Progressive Grammar. 


The aggregate oe A. places in which Prof. 
Swinton’s system of ogie now in successful 
use, is MORE THAN MILLI 

Tm the Seats of Massachusetts one, and towns 
which have adopted and have in Wanker 
guage Series, include considerably more than one-half of the 
entire population of the State. "These books have thus 
achieved a success unparalleled in gay ge 

For terms, address . STOCKIN, 


41 St, BOSTON, 


104 22 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


Freeman’s Historical Course. 
Vol. I. GENERAL SKETCH. New ed., with In- 
dex, Table, and 16 Historical Maps. $1.50. 
Vol. VI. UNITED STATES. New. $1.40. 
Each volume a candid, philosophical narrative. 
Send for Catalogue. 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston, 


—— PUBLISH —— 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’ s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
The American Naturalist (ssonthiy). 

The Wild-Flowers of America (guartery). 


BLAKEMAN, 


TAYLOR COo., 
Publish 


. NEW YORK, 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 


For New-England States address 
GEO. ‘DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


L* & SHEPARD, Boston. 
THE ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. DotsgAr, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

Any one, whether teacher, lecturer, or student, who is the 

possessor of a Porte Lumi Magic Lantern, or 

Apparatus, will find this book of incalculable service in 

illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 

directions for making | Seevertay apparatus are worth many 

ion wor 

of Education. 

* Copies furnished to Teachers for examination, post- 

Py so. Catalogue mailed free. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
41-45 Franklin St, BOSTON. 


56 
ACMILLAN and CO.’S 


SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 


Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy... 


Sent free by mail 1 & Cas Bi 
MACMILLAN & CO., 


+ 2.00 


No, 3 School St., Boston, 


304 #1 Astor Place, NEW YORK, 


AINSWORTH and CO, 


Tracing. and Short ‘Course, 


Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
m position 


Payson, Dunton 

Payson, D. & oy Tracing and 
Bartholomew’s Drawing 
Bartholomew's primase 


Patterson’s Complete Com: 
Crosby's Greek Series. 
Latin Course. 
agill’s French Course, 


Books, 


Rolfe & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 


Wilson’s Panctuation. 
Descri with rates of ne 
riptive uction, furnished 
AINSWORTH & Go. he 
Box 4374- ohn 
'l New-England EW Yor 
104 22 


A S’MANSON. 32 Bromfeld'St Boston, » Boston. 
G. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Ww YORK, 


cs for Studen 
vols.): 750. to 
The Elemen ~ 
The Advanced 


(30 vols. ready), 75c. 
ience Series (14 vole, ready), 
Putnam’s World's Progress, 
Hill's True Order of Studies, Si. 26. 
Day's Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics, and Logic. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


L PRANG & CO., 
° Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmirH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 


families: Animals and plants represented in their natural 


colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 
Prang’s American Chromos. ss 


REMOVAL. 
The New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., New York, 
Has been REMOVED to 
No. 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 
Opposite New-England Journal of Education. 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent. 


AINTOR BROTHERS, 
MERRILL & CO. 


Just Published, 


THE SONC-SHEAF, 


A Collection of Vocal Music, > 
Arranged in One, Two, Three, and Four Parts. 
And containing also, 


A Complete Elementary Course 
For Schools, Academies, and the Social Circle. 
Single Copies for Examination, 50 Cents. 

Address the Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 
112 758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
IN PRESS, 


A NEW UNIVERSITY GEOMETRY 


In Eaton & Bradbury's Math. Series. 


We TF ape in April, an ELEMENTARY GE- 
OMETRY, and Spuericar, UN/VER- 
SITY EDITION,” WITH NUMEROUS EXERCISES, ILLUS- 
TRATIVE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF EACH BOOK, by W. F. Brap~- 


Bury, Hepkins Master in the Cambridge High School. 
This work is designed for Cot_eces, and for ACADEMIES 
and Scuoors of the higher grade. It. will contain 


some original features of great practical value, and will, it is 
the su have the latest and most approved presentation of 
bject found in any work. 
eachers and others interested are invited to call and 
mt. the above work when published. 
It will be sent for examination on receipt of 7 75 cen 
Removed from THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
29 Cornhill. 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


wu WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 


47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries ; 


Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 | The 


Walton’s Ariths. ; Walton & Cogswell’s Prebs.; 
Gill's Geometries ; Eliot’s History of U.8.; 
Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seav Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Cam all's Concise History of the U. 8.5 
Edwards’ Outlines of English History. 


Correspondence solicited. 


404 


Seience Primers ; } | 
; | 
or 
— — 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. | 
New American Readers and Spellers. | |e 
Beilor's Pletorial History of the United Staten | 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Gray's Botanies ; 
= — 
| 
| 
_ 
=== 


